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AN UNHAPPY CRITIC. 


T is always agreeable, as we remarked last month, to 
contemplate the performances of Mr. Clement Scott 
on the stage of dramatic criticism. He is even more 
diverting as a controversialist when anybody takes 
occasion to question his infallibility. Mingled with 
our delight, however, is a feeling of sadness that a 
writer of no ordinary gifts should expose himself to 
derision. Can it be that old age is coming upon him 
too rapidly? Although he is not vet sixty, his once 

fine constitution appears to have been unable to hold out against 

nearly four decades of literary work, especially in the way of 
first-night criticism, descriptive reporting, special holiday 
articles, and verses of the kind made familiar to us in his often 

excellent Lays of a Londoner. His well-known shortcomings as a 

critic—his emotional precipitancy of judgment, his tendency to 

go to extremes of praise or dispraise, his utter inability to take a 

broad view of dramatic matters—have acquired a new prominence 

within the last few years. His onslaught upon The Second 

Mrs. Tanqueray was as significant in one way as his eulogy upon 

Miss Nethersole’s acting in The Transgressor was in another. 

Nor does his temper seem to have become sunnier with the 

increasing consciousness of his decline. He continues to 

criticise with the greatest vigour at his command, but objects to 
be criticised himself. If the lash he so freely applies to others is 
applied to him, even in a pleasant way, he writhes, cries out at the 
top of his voice, gives vent to his lacerated feelings in cheap 
nouns and adjectives, and then, bursting’with tears, entreats us to 
remember what he has done for the Drama, Not being exactly 
fitted to handle a rapier, he has recourse to weapons of a 
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different kind. ‘‘ The constitution of his mind,” Macaulay 
writes of Voltaire, ‘‘ resembled the constitution of those bodies in 
which the slightest scratch of a bramble or the bite of a gnat 
never fails to fester. With all his great talents and all his long 
experience of the world, he had no more self-command than a 
petted child or a hysterical woman. Whenever he was mortified, 
he exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express 
his mortification.” Mr. Scott, we understand, has more than once 
whimpered, ‘‘ Why can’t they_leave me alone?” The remedy 
for his sufferings lies in his own hands. Let him observe a little 
more caution in the exercise of his power, which, though over- 
estimated, is still considerable. It is not always well that the 
possessor of a giant’s strength should use it as a giant. Mr. 
Scott might do worse than bear in mind a few words uttered by 
Oxenford at a dinner given in-his honour. ‘‘I have ever tried,” 
he said, ‘‘ to do my duty to the public as a critic; thank God, 
however, I have never caused an actor’s wife or child to cry.” 

Of Mr. Scott’s extreme sensitiveness to criticism of himself 
another illustration has just been afforded. In the Saturday 
Review for September 12, an anonymous writer, well-known 
almost from the beginning to be Mr. Max Beerbohm, indulged 
in some clever and not ill-natured banter at the expense of 
the critic’s efforts as a ‘‘ poet.” Four beautiful lines— 

Bexhill-on-Sea is the haven for me, 
Whene’er my nerves are depressed ; 
For there's a retreat where you golf and you eat, 
And you sleep and you dream and you rest— 
were quoted as seeming to epitomise the bitter tragedy of their 
writer’s life. Wordsworth, it was remarked, loved Nature in all 
her manifestations ; Shelley was more particularly the poet of the 
Clouds ; Swinburne was the poet of the Sea; Mr. Clement Scott 
was the poet of the Seaside. ‘‘ Circumstances, the curse of poets, 
compel this man to live in London, driving him in and out 
of glaring theatres, up and down Fleet-street. It is fearful to 
think of his soul being slowly crushed by so uncongenial a life. 
Many, many are the praises he has written about this or that 
seaside resort. Some of them, indeed, have evidently been 
written during a happy holiday, and are instinct with the joyous 
spirit of Saturday-to-Monday. . . . Isit nota tragic thing 
that this poet should be chained to our metropolis, eating his 
heart out for the happier clime, escaping so seldom from his 
harsh bondage? . . . From the merely literary standpoint 
his work is not good. He writes that always anomalous thing, a 
poet’s prose, sadly plethoric and redundant. As criticism his 
work is still worse. Cooped in the gilded refinement of a stage- 
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box, Scott’s soul becomes restless and intractable. The glare of 
the footlights blinds his clear, poetic vision. . . . Now we 
earnestly appeal to the dramatic profession, ever generous in 
helping the oppressed, and not only to that profession, but also 
to all whose hearts have been, like ours, gladdened by the poetry 
of this man, to raise some great fund which will enable him to 
flee away, with his broken heart and his split infinitives, to the 
shores of Bexhill-on-Sea, there to work out his genius.” And so 
on to the end of the chapter, or rather of the article. 

No one could have been more effectually drawn than Mr. 
Scott was by this piece of well-worded pleasantry. Ordinary 
wisdom, of course, would have counseiled him to pass it over in 
silence, or at least, as far as his temperament would admit, with 
an appearance of good humour. As it was, he displayed a degree 
of irritation on the subject which proved that the arrow was 
‘quivering in the very centre of the mark. He filled over two 
closely-printed columns of the Era witb a recital of his woes. 
*“Come out of your hole, Rat!” ‘That is the heading of his 
article. ‘‘ I have been bitten,” he says, “‘by a Rat. A nasty, 
mangy ill-conditioned, scurrilous Rat has crept out of the 
wainscoting of the old Saturday Review office and snapped at me 
when I was asleep. That Rat has done no harm. He tried to 
get at my throat and pin me with his venomous fangs; but he 
was a sickly, weakly, half-starved sort of thing, and only 
succeeded in biting the hand that has in all probability shaken 
his ill-favoured paw, and done him many a service and good turn. 
But this is ever the way with Rats! They are vermin, and ought 
to be nailed to the barn door.” Mr. Scott, as is his wont, 
becomes reminiscent as he continues. His father, he tells us, 
helped to start the Saturday Review, and was one of its most 
frequent contributors to the end of his life. What bearing this 
has on the question at issue we are not quite able to see. Con- 
fessedly “‘sick’’ that the Rat should be allowed to write in the 
same columns as Mr. Bernard Shaw and others, Mr. Scott goes 
on to point out that the lines turned against him are misquota- 
tions—we are sure some are—and that his eulogy of Bexhill-on- 
Sea was simply a bit of doggerel in a letter never intended for 
publication. This, says Mr. Scott, with a fine appreciation of his 
own eminence, “is something like playing Chopin’s lovely air in 
his funeral march to the time of a jig, a waltz, a galop, or a comic 
song.” Mr. Scott “‘does not understand the meaning of ‘ split 
infinitives,’”” and his writings bear sufficient testimony to his 
sincerity on the point. For the rest, in a characteristic passage, 
he protests against the attempt to ‘“‘ run down the reputation of 
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a man who has fought for the stage and its best interests before 
you were sucking a bottle.”’ 

It is needless, of course, to dwell at any —" upon Mr. 
Scott’s latest deliverance, which speaks for itself. Indeed, we 
felt strongly tempted to ignore the matter altogether. However, 
Mr. Scott is still supposed to have the power to make or mar a 
theatrical enterprise by his criticism, and it is as well to take 
notice of so curious a self-revelation on his part. Besides that, 
The Theatre is likely to be the chief quarry of theatrical his- 
torians in the future, who would not readily pardon an omission 
of the kind if it occurred. Mr. Max Beerbohm, in a signed letter 
to the Saturday Review, has already drawn attention to some 
faults in Mr. Scott’s judicial and temperate article—his inconsis- 
tencies, quaint metaphors, and so forth. With these, therefore, 
we do not deal. On one point, we may remark, Mr. Scott is 
indeed “‘unhappy.” He seeks to make capital out of the anony-- 
mity of his critics. Has he put his name to everything he 
has written? Let him remember his contributions to Truth, 
the Hawk, To-Day, and other periodicals. He may not have 
forgotten certain articles in Echoes from the Clubs, long since de- 
funct. One was entitled ‘‘ Oh! quej’aime les militaires,” another 
‘** Encore que j’aime les militaires.”” On one occasion he was sub- 
jected to a sharp cross-examination about both by Mr. (now Sir) 
George Lewis. Mr. Scott’s lachrymose reference to his father’s 
connection with the Saturday Review strikes us not only as un- 
called for, but as opposed to his own argument. One conspicuous 
feature of that paper in the times he speaks of was the anonymity 
of its contributors, and Mr. Scott the elder, as one of the number, 
must have fought in its columns with his vizor well kept down. 
Nor has Mr. Clement Scott always disdained the aid of the pseu- 
donymous ; at any rate, we have not yet had the honour of making 
the acquaintance of anyone rightly called Saville Rowe. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that the less this too sensitive 
critic talks about rats out of wainscoting the better. His long 
experience ought to teach him that honest and good journalism 
without anonymity is impossible in many ways, and also that 
those who live in glasshouses should not be in a hurry to throw 
stones. 
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Portraits. 





MISS MILLWARD. 


A® Mr. Abingdon exists in the minds of the playgoers only 
as a hardened villain, ready at all times for “ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,” of any and every description, so, on the 
other hand, is Miss Jessie Millward the embodiment of all that 
is good and beautiful. No Adelphi melodrama would be properly 
complete were she not at hand with guileless appearance and 
soft speech to play the heroine, to let down her hair in trying 
situations, to repulse the advances of the wicked with vehemence 
and scorn, and to hang upon the hero’s breast in the final tableau 
just before the “‘ ting-ting’’ of the prompter’s bell brings down 
the curtain and the orchestra break into the first bars of ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen.” When in One of the Best we saw Miss Millward 
impersonating one of the ‘worst instead of treading the stage as’ 
the brightest and purest of her sex, the shock was severe. 
Fortunately she has now returned to the old familiar path ; but 
the result of another such experiment might in some cases be 
almost fatal. Beginning her stage career in 1881 with the 
Kendals at the St. James’s, Miss Millward was for some time 
with the Lyceum company as Hero in Much Ado About Nothing 
on Mr. Irving’s first revival of the play and Marie in Lowis XI., 
and accompanying him on one of his American tours. But 
melodrama had its attractions for her, and her success in The 
Harbour Lights attached her to the Adelphi company for some 
years, during which The Bells of Haslemere and The Union Jack 
enjoyed long runs and great popularity. From 1889 until 1894 
she was more or less of a wanderer, visiting America with 
Mr. Terriss, and appearing at the Lyceum as Julie De Mortimar 
in Richelieu, and Queen Eleanor in Becket, for a few performances 
as a preparation for playing it with the Lyceum company in 
America. At Drury Lane she took part in A Million of Money, 
The Prodigal Daughter, and other pieces of the same class. 
She returned to the Adelphi to the satisfaction of her admirers 
for the production of The Fatal Card, and since then has appeared 
in each succeeding play produced at this popular theatre, scoring 
a particular success as Ethel Wood in Boys Together, in which 
character the accompanying portrait represents her. And at 
the Adelphi, if public favour be consulted, will she be found for 
many a long day to come. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE STAGE UNDER VICTORIA. 
By Henry ELLiortt. 


— a few weeks ago, the reign of Queen Victoria reachedi 
the point at which it began to exceed in length the longest 
rule enjoyed by any English monarch, among the congratulatory 
messages received-by her Majesty were some from companies of 
actors performing in the provinces. The Queen had expressed a 
desire that there might be no public demonstrations until she 
had completed—as she will do in the course of 1897—the sixtieth 
year of her occupancy of the throne. ‘The players, however, 
might be excused for giving immediate vent to their enthusiasm 
and loyalty. Her Majesty has always been a good friend to the 
English stage. Before she assumed the crown, it was a visit 
paid by her to the old Coburg which caused it to be re-christened 
the Victoria—afterwards to be known popularly as ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria’s own theyater.” After her accession in 1837, till the 
decease of the Prince Consort in 1861, her Majesty was a 
frequent and discriminating patron of the play, honouring with 
her presence the best efforts of the managers of those duys, and 
from time to time ‘‘commanding”’ performances either at the 
ordinary playhouses or at Windsor Castle. When, in the year 
last named, the heaviest sorrow of her life overtook her, she 
withdrew into a privacy which, for two full decades, shut out from 
her gaze, though not necessarily from her mind, the doings of 
the dramatic world. In 188], happily, she was induced by 
the Prince of Wales to witness, at Abergeldie, a performance of 
The Coionel; and since then she has shown in many ways that 
her old interest in the stage had been but suspended, not 
destroyed. Since 1861 she has not entered a theatre; but she 
has invited leading actor-managers, from Sir Henry Irving down- 
wards, to give dramatic representations at royal residences; and has 
caused prominent players to be presented to her; and, last but 
not least, by bestowing upon Henry Irving the dignity of knight- 
hood, she has formally recognised the right of the actor to rank 
ocially with other devotees of the liberal arts. Acting, as a pro- 
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fession, now has the direct sanction and approval of the fount of 
honour in these islands; and it owes that recognition to the 
gracious sympathy and appreciation of the present wielder of the 
sceptre. 

Her Majesty, as Queen, has been contemporary with some 
notable developments of our stage. In the year of her accession, 
Macready became lessee of Covent Garden, and, with a company 
which included at various periods Phelps, James Anderson, Miss 
Faucit, and Miss Taylor, Mme. Vestris, Mrs. Nesbitt, the 
Keeleys, and Charles Mathews, revived Shaksperean 
plays, and produced for the first time such representative 
works as Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, Knowles’s Love, Leigh 
Hunt’s Legend of Florence, and Boucicault’s London As- 
surance. It waz during Macready’s stay at Covent Garden 
that the veteran Charles Kemble made his rentrée by the Queen’s 
command. In 1841 Macready migrated to Drury Lane, where 
were seen in succession the Marino Faliero of Byron, The 
Patrician’s Daughter of Westland Marston, and The Blot 7’ the 
Scutcheon of Robert Browning. Here Mrs. Stirling and Miss 
Horton made their mark. Here Charles Kean was seen. Here were 
produced Mrs. Lovell’s Ingomar and Charles Reade’s Gold. Here 
G. V. Brooke strutted and fretted his little hour on the boards, 
In 1837 Benjamin Webster had begun at the Haymarket a 
régime during which Buckstone and Mrs. Glover and Mme. 
Vestris and Mme. Celeste made their early successes, 
and during which Bulwer’s Money, Jerrold’s Time Works 
Wonders, Knowles’s Love Chase, and works by Westland 
Marston were introduced to the public. After Webster came 
Buckstone as actor-manager, and with him Compton and old 
comedy, Miss Sedgwick and An Unequal Match, Sothern and 
Our American Cousin. At the Adelphi, shortly after the Queen’s 
accession, Wright and Paul Bedford began to charm the lieges, 
who succumbed also tw the fascinations of the Keeleys and of Web- 
ster, as well as to those of Buckstonian and Boucicaultian melo- 
drama—those being the days of The Flowers of the Forest and 
The Colleen Bawn. Her Majesty’s playgoing years covered, 
further, the triumphs of Robson and the Wigans at the Olympic ; 
likewise the vogue, at the Lyceum, of English opera under 
Bualfe, adaptations from Dickens (with the Keeleys), Planché’s 
extravaganzas (with Mme. Vestris and Charles Mathews), 
romantic melodrama (with Charles Dillon and the youthful Marie 
Wilton), and so forth and so forth. 

Since 1861, when the Queen, overwhelmed by her bereave- 
ment, ceased to witness entertainments, how much has happened, 
albeit the years be only thirty-five in number! Much progress, 
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one may fairly claim, has been made, and in more than one 
particular. Take the supply of plays, for example. The Bulwer- 
Marston-Planché-Buckstone-Boucicault period was followed by 
one in which the lead was taken by such men as Stirling Coyne, 
Leicester Buckingham, Bayle Bernard, Edmund Falconer, Watts 
Phillips, Andrew Halliday, Edward Stirling, Mark Lemon, 
Maddison Morton, John Oxenford, and Palgrave Simpson, who 
dealt mainly in adaptations from French plays and English 
novels. <A few of the products of this time survive, notably in 
pieces by Watts Phillips, Morton, and Palgrave Simpson ; but it 
was a time of comparative sterility, fortunately succeeded by the 
era of Charles Reade, Tom Taylor, H. J. Byron, Albery, T. W. 
Robertson, and Robert Reece, all of whom relied mainly, if not 
wholly, on their own invention and observation, and prepared us 
for still better things to come. They led the way in breaking 
through the dependence upon foreign wares, and in aiming (at 
any rate) at genuine transcripts from life. Bulwer, Planché, and 
Boucicault still remain unrivalled in their particular genre, but 
against Marston we may fairly pit the late W. G. Wills, and 
against Buckstone the late Henry Pettitt. Mr. W.S. Gilbert 
has given us the fairy play and the eccentric comedy, both new 
(in their peculiar topsy-turvydom) to our national drama. Messrs. 
Herman Merivale and F. C. Burnand have preserved and 
even heightened the traditions of the poetical drama and of 
burlesque. Mr. Carton has revived memories of Albery and 
Robertson, and Messrs. Pinero, Jones, and (to a certain extent) 
Grundy have applied themselves to the dramatic treatment of 
present-day ideas. No one whose memory (or reading) can go 
back to the middle period of the Queen’s reign can doubt that 
from the appearance of Roberison on the scene there has been a 
steady development for good in the aim and quality of dramatic 
work. 

One notes a concurrent development in the method of pre- 
senting plays. Though in the matter of care and costliness it 
would be difficult to surpass the productions of Macready, Charles 
Kean, and Mme. Vestris, the general level of dramatic inter- 
pretation has risen gradually from their day to ours. This is 
owing partly to the increase in artistic and scientific means and 
opportunities, but more to the spread of education, the more 
exacting demands of the public, the ampler equipment of 
managers and players. Webster, Buckstone, Miss Herbert, 
Miss Hodson did much managerially in their day; but 
mark the strides made, in later years, by the Bancrofts, 
Henry Irving, Messrs. Hare and Kendal, Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
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Mr. Wyndham, and the young school represented by Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Tree. The system of ‘ stock” companies, 
once so prevalent, has been considerably modified, with the 
result that managers, while maintaining a sort of basis in the 
shape of a small permanent staff, are able to make, from time to 
time, special engagements which tend largely to perfection 
of ensemble. What the Bancrofts learned from Mme. Vestris 
Henry Irving improved upon, bringing all the other arts into the 
service of the theatre—both behind the curtain and in front of it. 
There is still much to be achieved in the theatrical world, into 
which the syndicate system and the speculative outsider have 
intruded themselves with unfortunate effect. But, on the whole, 
the stage is in a healthier and more promising condition to-day 
than it was when her Majesty began to reign. 

With the growth of population and of culture has come a 
growth in the number of playgoers and in public attachment 
to the stage. How enormous that growth has been may be 
gauged by the corresponding increase in the number of theatres 
in London. Three years after the Queen’s accession the Prin- 
cess’s and the Royalty were opened. In 1843 came the Act of 
Parliament which abolished the patent privileges, placed all the 
theatres under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
simultaneously gave a great impetus to theatrical specula- 
tion. To 1858 belongs the present Adelphi (lately, of course, 
enlarged) ; to 1865, the present Surrey; to 1866, the discarded 
Holborn (Mirror, and Duke's); to 1867, the played-out 
‘Queen’s; to 1868, the present Globe and Gaiety; to 1869, the 
Charing Cross (Folly and Toole’s). The old Philharmonic, the 
present Vaudeville, and the ancestor of the present Court, all 
‘belong to 1870. From 1871 date the present Opéra Comique and 
the AJkambra (as a theatre). The Criterion was opened in 1874, 
the disused Imperial in 1876, the Savoy and Comedy in 1881, 
the Avenue and Novelty in 1882, the present Prince of Wales’s 
and the Empire (as a theatre) in 1884, Terry’s in 1887, and the 
Shaftesbury in 1888. Of late years we have hada new Philhar- 
monic (the Grand, Islington), a new Pavilion, a new Olympic, the 
Palace, the Lyric, the Garrick, and Daly’s; and before the 
Queen celebrates the sixtieth year of her reign, we shall have, 
in the Haymarket, a new Her Majesty’s. Altogether, during 
these six decades, the West and East End (ruling out the purely 
suburban theatres and those theatres which have simply replaced 
predecessors) gained altogether twenty-four new playhouses, of 
which, however, four are now unused, while three have been 
devoted to the supply of ‘‘ variety shows.” This in itself indi- 
cates how greatly the public interest in the drama, and the con- 
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sequent demand for theatrical accommodation, has grown in 
the past sixty years. 


CRITICISM IN THE PROVINCES. 
By Douatas GINAODH. 


wit is the object of this discussion? Is it to indulge in 
personalities? If so, we had better stop; our personali- 
ties are not worth discussion. To me, the object has bzen to 
draw attention to provincial criticism and to suggest means of 
improvement in it. I have been careful to touch my personal 
experiences only in so far as they assisted in achieving this 
object; and, if I may appeal to authority, have we not Mr. 
Walkley’s own authority for regarding dramatic criticism as a 
form of autobiography? I am very sorry that the discussion 
has been dragged down to the personal Jevel, and even to the 
still lower level of assumed motive. Another direction in which 
the discussion promises to become useless is that of drifting into 
the universal nuisance of opinion. Let me say at once that, in 
so far as my previous articles are concerned, I attach no value 
to opinion of any kind, being concerned merely with actual 
facts and the unmistakable meanings of them. Anything in the 
nature of opinion in those articles has been purely incidental. 
Yet it is necessary to touch those matters of personality and 
opinion referred to hy my opponents if we are to restore the 
purpose with which my articles have been written and which it 
will be better, from all standpoints, to keep in view. 

First, then, observe this quotation from my first article by Mr. 
Edgar Pemberton :—‘‘ Mr. Ginaodh is very severe on a critic 
who confessed that in his notices he recorded the manner 
in which plays are received by audiences.” Now compare 
my actual words:—‘‘A provincial critic . . . once ex- 
pressed himself to me as follows:—‘ Don’t get it into your 
head that what I write has any necessary connection with my 
own opinions. . . . I try to realise what the average member 
of the audience thinks of the play. This is what [ write, and the 
next day, when the average reader picks up my work, he de- 
clares me a very clever fellow. You know, the best of us are 
liable to consider people clever because they happen to see things 
as we do.’ Does this blame anybody for recording the manner 
in which plays are received?’’ The misrepresentation is too 
obvious to need further reference, and I can only express my 
deep regret that anyone should so misquote another. But I 
fear that there is something still more to be regretted in Mr, 
Pemberton’s article. Having suggested that my experience as a 
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critic was short and recent, he goes on to note how my editor 
restricted me and then :—‘‘ Provincial editors, having satisfied 
themselves that the writers they engage to ‘do’ their criticisms 
are straightforward men who understand their work, leave them 
with perfectly free hands. . . . If their work is dishonestly 
or badly done it will be quickly found out, and there will be an 
end of it.” From which the readers of The Theatre are 
courteously left to infer that I am not a straightforward man, 
that I do not understand my work, and that I am in the habit of 
doing my work badly and dishonestly. I must say that [ have 
rarely met more painful suggestions by one writer about another. 
In reply, I shall only observe that when I left the employment of 
the editor above referred to, it was on an agreement that my 
situation should be kept open for three mouths, to be ready for 
me in case I should like to return. It is with many regrets and 
apologies that I make these personal and irrelevant remarks, to 
which I have been reduced by Mr. Edgar Pemberton. I am 
quite certain that I could not possibly treat anybody in such a 
manner in any circumstances whatever. 

For the rest, the stricturés of Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Lewis 
only tend to prove the truth of my contention that ‘‘ provincial 
criticism was a sadly insufficient thing.’’ For example, take the 
foregoing specimens of Mr. Pemberton’s own criticism of myself. 
Could anything be more provincial? Could anything be more 
insufficient? It consists in misrepresentation, in misquotation, 
and in attributing unworthy motives not only without the facts, 
but in actual opposition to them. However, I have to thank 
Mr. Pemberton for having afforded me so excellent an object- 
lesson in the limitations and insufficiencies of criticism in the 
provinces. In this respect his contribution to the discussion is of 
considerable value. Nor is it solely in the foregoing specimens 
that he shows how poor a thing can provincial criticism be. 
Thus he lays down the law for the provincial critic :—‘‘ He must 
remember that he is writing for the pit and gallery as well as for 
the circle and stalls, and if he is careful he will, without being 
either too severe or over-fulsome, be able to let playgoers of all 
tastes know whether they had better go to the theatre ‘ this week’ 
or keep their money in their pockets until something else comes 
along.” How truly journalistic! how truly provincial! how 
truly insufficient! Had Mr. Pemberton studied carefully all his 
life to get away from all true notions of dramatic criticism, he could 
scarcely have been more successful. In all the categories laid 
down here, not a single one has the least connection with dramatic 
criticism, properly understood. Primarily, dramatic criticism 
consists in two things: first, to estimate the value of the play 
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as dramatic art; secondly, to estimate the attempts of the actors 
to present the meaning, the purpose, the force, and the effect of 
the play. This is the object of the true critic, not to concern 
himself about writing either ‘‘ for the pit”’ or “‘ for the circle.” In 
short, the true critic is unconscious of every one of the prime 
functions attributed to him by Mr. Pemberton. Fancy a man 
going to the theatre with the object of letting the public know 
when they are to go to the theatre or not! How does he know 
what they may want to see? Why should he concern himself 
with it at all? These objects are best fulfilled by leaving them 
alone. Ifthe value of a play is accurately estimated on the stan- 
dards of dramatic art, and if the actor’s attempts are accord- 
ingly estimated, then Mr. Pemberton’s missions will be accom- 
plished quite incidentally, with this advantage in addition, that 
there wiJl be some real dramatic criticism. It is most strange 
that men live their lives in journalism, in criticism, and on the 
stage without even really grasping this simple principle, which is 
an essential axiom in any adequate understanding of the drama. 
Asto reporting, by all means let us have it, and much of it, so 
long as it is true. I question whether it would not be hetter 
were provincial papers to confine themselves generally to bare 
statements of actuality. We cannot have too many of such facts; 
but no quantity of them can amount to criticism except under 
the treatment which I have described. 

Now, let us not turn moralisis. Trying to appear more moral 
than we are only results in making us really less moral than we are. 
Having no morals of my own, and seeing no immediate need for 
any, I shall stick to actualities, and leave Mr. Pemberton and Mr. 
Lewis to supply the ethical ellipses of the discussion. I am 
sorry to shock them, but it really cannot be helped if we are to 
have the plain truth about criticism in the provinces. 

I therefore proceed to set forth further experiences of the kind 
which my critics have never seen, and at which they are so deeply 
shocked. As I write, Ihave in my possession two complimentary 
tickets, by which I have come in the following highly-suspicious 
circumstances. A handsome young man called onme in my capacity 
as aprovincial editor, and set before mea fine manuscript in which 
his particular musical comedy beat all the others hollow. He was 
an advance agent, courteous as an Ambassador and full of tact as 
a party politician. The MS. was intended as a preliminary 
notice, and it was accompanied by judiciously-selected para- 
graphs from notices in the leading papers of the country, a wise 
number of the said extracts being quoted for my benefit in the 
“notice.” Without even the delicacy of waiting for my decision, 
this advance agent proceeded to set down my two complimentary 
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tickets. As I said, I have them now, and I mean to use them! 
A bad case, is it not? Well, my only explanation is that I said 
to the agent :—‘‘I shall not use your MS. However, I shall see 
that you have your ‘prelim.’ But this isin the ordinary course of 
business, as it is properly part of our work to let the people 
know what is coming next week. Now, if you leave these 
tickets with me, your notice will be written by one of my subor- 
dinates, without his knowing anything at all about tickets. If, 
on the other hand, you do not leave me the tickets, I shall write 
the notice myself, in which case the work will probably be better 
done. You see, therefore, that you get nothing, or less than 
nothing, in return for your two good tickets. I am prepared to 
accept any number of tickets from you under these circumstances, 
but I must say at the same time that I don’t see how you can 
rationally give them.” Thus I talked, and still I have the 
tickets. 

In the course of last month I read several ‘gratuitous manu- 
scripts of preliminary notices, which I afterwards saw published 
elsewhere in the name of dramatic criticism! I put the note of 
exclamation here for the benefit of the reader, for I have myself 
seen too much of this thing to be in the least excited over it. As 
a matter of fact, Iam at any time in a position to send Mr. 
Pemberton or Mr. Lewis the manuscripts of dramatic critiques 
written for me by advance agents and rejected by me as unfit for 
publication. In a very recent case I saw an editorial friend send 
the proof of a certain article to the manager concerned, with a 
member of the advertising staff, to negotiate for the thing as an 
advertisement !—so fulsome were the terms of the “ criticism,” 
probably written by the reporter under the influence of the 
gooseberry champagne which I have described before, and which 
seems to have so excited the spirit of Mr. Pemberton. What 
abnormally virtuous regions Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Lewis must 
livein, never having come across these shocking agents, under whose 
influence I must be rapidly losing any trace of morality that ever 
found a lodgment in my composition! Such innocence among 
editors is really idyllic, and were it not that I consider their abnor- 
mally high virtue proof against all my facts, I could not with com- 
fort afflict them with the temptations of this new and highly- 
dangerous knowledge that I am imparting to their unsullied 
spirits. Henceforth it shall be in the category of my moral 
ambitions to meet such men as Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Lewis, 
now that they have claimed the existence of such men possible ; 
and should I ever satisfy that ambition, I shall hail ‘‘ the sum of 
good’’ as a degree nearer accomplishment. In the meantime, 
striving along upon my lower moral plane, I must make the 
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‘best I can of my critiques and of my advance agents. If this 
‘discussion is to do any good, we had better be very plain. It is 
bad enough that we newspaper people should be doing wrong 
without deceiving ourselves and others. Let the facts be known. 


The result must tend to benefit the stage, the drama, and the 
press alike. 


By A MANCHESTER JOURNALIST. 


MAKE bold to think that the dramatic traditions which 

cluster so thickly round the very name of Manchester, 
giving it an unrivalled histrionic renown among provincial 
centres, claim for it a voice in this discussion of criticism in the 
provinces. It seems to me that no one is likely to question this 
assertion, though Mr. Clement Scott, not to be less maladroit 
and unapproachably superior than usual, did recently describe 
our city as ‘‘ somewhere up north.”’ If I may be permitted under 
the mask of anonymity to offer a critical opinion upon dramatic 
criticism as it exists in Manchester, I have no hesitation in 
stating that as sound and as thoughtful critiques appear in the 
Manchester papers as in any others printed outside London. 
At the same time, I must be careful for my anonymous reputation 
to add that this is a general statement, glossing over, as it does, 
the singular effusions which from time to time startle the readers 
of one particular journal. On some papers-—in days gone by 
especially—the critic, picked out indiscriminately from amongst 
the reporters, with never a thought as to whether he knew the 
difference between East Lynne and Charley's Aunt, has often 
hied him bravely to the unlucky theatre, hugely, but oh! how 
unconsciously, to entertain his readers in the next morning’s 
issue. These were, though, only occasional aberrations on the 
part of influential organs, and the particular genius respon- 
sible for them now exercises his unique imaginaticn upon the 
daily fluctuations of the pig market and the psychical charac- 
teristics of the police court. This, however, by the way. Yet it 
serves to show that the fierce eye of criticism is as much centred 


upon the criticism itself as upon the dramatic fare which is being 
criticised. 


We have here in Manchester two morning, two evening, and 
two Sunday papers, which, between them, turn out every week 
at least six columns of dramatic criticism, apart altogether from 
dramatic gossip. ‘Two of these papers employ men for dramatic 
purposes exclusively. One of the morning journals retains two 
or three specialists to deal with the principal productions. In the 
other instances, the work is done, on the evening papers by the 
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editors and sub-editors, and on the morning papers by the 
reporters, and forms a part of these gentlemen’s duties. Never- 
theless, whoever the writers be, I need hardly say that the fact 
of other papers in the town employing special men, together 
with the lively interest the Manchester public exhibit in theatrical 
matters, necessarily demands that the criticism shall all-round 
reach a high standard of merit. Criticism is nowhere more out- 
spoken than it is in Manchester. Playgoers wish it, and the 
powers that be in the various offices encourage plain speaking. 
Perhaps in the case of one eminent organ the editorial injunction 
to ‘‘ fear not to blame ’”’ has the effect of sometimes causing the 
critics to stray into the abhorrent path of hypercriticism. Still, 
to generalise again, the work is excellently done—is done with 
fairness and ability ; and plays are viewed, not through the 
spectacles of the London critics, who have sampled nearly 
everything for us beforehand, but from an original and un- 
biased standpoint. Only in the case—and that rarely—of one 
solitary newspaper here are the remarks of Mr. Douglas 
Ginaodh concerning the fagged-out reporter-critic in the least 
degree applicable. Not once in a year has a reporter half-a- 
dozen engagements in a day, and even if he is a little tired by the 
evening, surely it does not require any mighty concentration of 
intellect to write a “‘ stick’ about the production for the twentieth 
time within the precincts of the same theatre of The Grip of Iron 
or A Royal Marriage. For these are the kind of pieces a reporter 
is ‘turned on to”’ if he has not had an engagement later than 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. If it is a piece new to Manchester, 
and a reporter is called upon, a man is chosen who has been more 
or less free during the entire afternoon. 

On the whole, while re-echoing thoroughly many of Mr. 
Ginaodh’s sentiments, I must agree with Mr. Edgar Pemberton 
that the first-named gentleman’s experiences have .been unique. 
I have been connected with dramatic criticism in Lancashire— 
chiefly in Manchester—for a period of ten years, and I have 
never met that editor with such a terribly keen eye for theatrical 
advertisements and such an inordinate love for honeyed praise. 
Nor have I encountered the ‘‘ revengeful heavy villain.” I always 
deemed that gentleman the exclusive copyright of the inven- 
tive brain of the farcical-comedy writer. Nor, again, let me add, 
have I ever come across the agent-in-advance who had the 
temerity to offer to pay for a criticism he had himself concocted, 
or the one who fluttered free passes in the air as an indirect 
bribe. Such curiosities must be reserved for the delectation of 
smaller towns than it has yet been my lot to dwellin. Mr. Ginaodh, 
however, says he hies from “‘one of our most important pro- 
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vincial cities,” though, of course, that is a rather large order. As 
for the ‘‘ gooseberry champagne ” business, it must surely be the 
sole patent of this important provincial city. 

But, to return a moment. We, of course, have the agent-in- 
advance very fine and large. I have seen half a dozen of him 
every Friday for the last six years. He is certainly an objection- 
able person. He comes with reams of criticisms (which one never 
looks at) and a bag full of day bills and advertising novelties, 
which he doles out in dozens for fear you should run short. His 
main characteristics are assurance, and a beautiful, child-like lack 
of tact. He tells you all about the people you know best. He 
has even got preliminary “ pars’”’ of his own composition in his 
capacious pockets. These criticisms point out that In the Ranks 
is a military drama, that Trilby is adapted from Mr. du Maurier’s 
famous novel, and that Hamlet is Shakspere’s sublime tragedy. 
But, if a nuisance, the agent-in-advance is practically harmless ; 
and, generally speaking, you don’t harm him unless in a rash 
moment he begins to talk of himself. Heis always fearfully and 
wonderfully polite, and if always on the verge of unconsciously 
offending you, he somehow never manages totally to succeed in 
doing so. 

And now, in concluding these few en passant observations, let 
me ask that it be not fora moment imagined that my aim has 
been to cast doubt upon Mr. Ginaodh’s statements. He has 
been badly treated somewhere, and his exposure of the state of 
affairs as he found them is a service alike to the journalistic 
and to the theatrical professions. Ionly wish to set down, as a 
working journalist acquainted with the doings behind the scenes 
in one or two of the largest cities out of London, that Mr. 
Ginaodh’s experience has been widely different from mine. 
Criticism in the provinces has its shortcomings, but, on the whole, 
I consider that, in towns and cities where there is a public to 
appreciate it, it is sound, honest, painstaking, and able. We 
have no Hazlitts amongst us—though we have the nearest 
modern approach to him in Sir Edward Russell at Liverpool. 
But, on the other hand, we have no gentlemen who give them- 
selves away religiously and regularly each Saturday, and often 
once and twice a week. 


THE FUTURE OF STAGE DANCING. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 
we the last few weeks, the management of a London 


theatre has thought proper to introduce, as a feature of 
the entertainment offered, a quartette of French dancers, derived, 
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it is understood, from the Moulin Rouge. It would be interest- 
ing to know on what grounds this selection was made. It was, 
of course, assumed that the quartette would be an attraction ; 
but for what reason ? For the daring, the piquancy, of its per- 
formance? It is to be feared that those who looked for such 
qualities in this pas de quatre have looked in vain. The doings 
of these Frenchwomen may be absolved from all suspicion of 
naughtiness. What they may do at the Moulin Rouge I do not 
know; what they have done in London may have been ungrace- 
ful and unrefined; but it has also been dull. Why, then, have 
they been engaged? If they have exhibited neither piquancy nor 
grace, of what good were they? And why were English dancers 
not selected in their stead? Is it because English dancers are 
not competent, or are too few ? 

It may be useful to consider for a moment the present quality 
and range of English stage dancing. The subject is not 
beneath the consideration of the friends of the drama, because 
dancing must always form an element in certain departments of 
dramatic work, and, that being so, it is desirable that it should 
be capable and satisfactory. It is not to the interest of the stage 
that the lovers of good dancing should be obliged to go for it to 
the music-halls or the variety theatres. The saltatory art is a 
legitimate aid not only to pantomime and burlesque, but to 
musical farce, and even, on occasion, to the serious drama. 
There is a tarantelle, as everybody knows, in A Doll's House, 
and dancing is used to light up tne dark spaces of Shaksperean 
tragedy. Stage dancing does not mean, of necessity, breakdowns 
and hornpipes ; it is of much wider utility than that. 

The condition and the future of English stage dancing are, 
then, matters of some importance; they cannot be matters of 
indifference. The question is, how do we stand in regard to 
them? Let us take a survey of the amount and kind of dancing 
presented, at the time of writing, at the London theatres. The 
largest measure of it appears to be supplied at the Avenue, 
where, in Monte Carlo, work of this kind is undertaken by the 
Sisters Belfry, Mr. Espinosa, Miss Emmie Owen, and Miss Ada 
Jenoure. Then, at the Shaftesbury, in The Little Genius, we 
have the labours in this direction of the Sisters Johnson, Miss 
Lillian Menelly, and Mr. E.J.Lonnen. At Daly’s dancing is fur- 
nished by. Miss Letty Lind and Mr. Huntley Wright; at the 
Gaiety, by Miss Kate Seymour and Mr. Leslie Holland; at the 
Garrick, by Miss Mabel Love and Little Tich; at the Court, by 
Miss Maud Wilmot.and Mr. Nelstone ; at the Duke of York’s, by 
Miss Ada Reeve and Mr. Frank Wheeler; at the Prince of 
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Wales’s, by Miss Kitty Loftus ; and at the Savoy (when wanted) 
by Mr. Walter Passmore. 


Now, to speak broadly and generally, the achievements of the 
artists named are excellent. Of Miss Letty Lind, of Miss Kate 
Seymour, and of Miss Mabel Love, I have already written in the 
pages of The Theatre (February, 1895). Miss Lind and Miss 
Seymour are as they were—unsurpassable in their respective 
spheres, the fanciful and the alert. Miss Love has been adding to 
her experience, and displays more lightness, more (apparent) 
spontaneity, than of yore, without quite satisfying the more. 
exigent spectator; she is still at some distance from the 
perfection of ease and grace. That very vivacious lady, Miss 
Emmie Owen, gets at the Avenue opportunities which were not 
given to her at the Savoy, her sparkling method forming an 
instructive contrast to the more demure efforts of Miss Jenoure. 
Miss Menelly improves daily, and will probably develop into a 
skilful danseuse; she has evident aptitude for the work. Miss 
Maud Wilmot, if she shows no special improvement, is at least 
as careful and acceptable as she was at the Gaiety. Miss Ada 
Reeve has an enjoyable neatness of style, and Miss Kitty Loftus 
conveys the pleasing impression that she dances because she 
likes to do so. The method of the sisters Belfry and the sisters 
Johnson may be somewhat mechanical, may be too much accord- 
ing to rule, but it has the merit of being agile and spirited. Mr. 
Espinosa belongs to the school of the ballet as we see it at the 
Alhambra and the Empire; he turns himself too often into a 
teetotum, but his performance, ifa little breathless, is admirably 
well-regulated and precise. Mr. Lonnen, Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Nelstone, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Passmore, Mr. Holland, and Little 
Tich are dancers, more or less, of the eccentric—and assuredly 
ot the humorous—type. Mr. Lonnen tends to the grotesque, 
and so does Mr. Nelstone; the others are 
‘‘ legitimate” in their comicality. 

But, of course, when I have named all the leading dancers at 
present before the London public, I have not necessarily named 
all that are (presumably) available. For example, Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, Miss Minnie St. Cyr, Miss Alice Lethbridge, Miss 
Florence Levey, Miss Maud Hill, Miss Topsy Sinden, Miss Lizzie 
Ruggles, Miss Brookes, Mr. Charles Danby, Mr. Fred Storey, Mr. 
Victor Stevens, Mr. Horace Mills, Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. Lionel 
Mackinder—all of these are well known to, and highly appreciated 
by, London playgoers, though they do not appear to be engaged 
(as I write) at any London theatre. Mr. Storey is at the 


more purely 
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Alhambra, where, however, it is pantomime rather than dancing 
that is asked from him. The others are either ‘“ resting,” or in 
the provinces, or in America. In the provinces also are male and 
female stage dancers (such as Miss Rosie Boote, Miss Jenny 
Owen, and so forth) of whom one reads appetizing descrip- 
tions, but who have yet to make themselves known in the 
metropolis. 

Now, it will be observed that, so far as numbers and talent go, 
the London stage seems at first sight to be well served in the 
matier of dancing. One is obliged, however, to distinguish. 
Let us submit the above list of names to a brief analysis, and, to 
begin with, let us see how many of the performers named can be 
claimed as dancers and as dancers only. These are singularly, 
and regrettably, few. Miss Lind, incomparably our finest dancer, 
aspires to act and sing; so do Miss Broughton, Miss Owen, 
Miss Menelly, Miss Love, Miss Levey, Miss Hill, Miss Brookes, 
and the Sisters Belfry (who belong primarily to the “ halls”). 
Miss Jenoure, Miss Reeve, Miss Loftus, are actresses and 
vocalists first, and only dancers when called upon. Messrs. 
Lonnen, Wright, Holland, Nelstone, Wheeler, Passmore, Danby, 
Stevens, Mills, Hicks, Mackinder, are comedians first and 
dancers afterwards. Miss Lizzie Ruggles promised at one time 
to rival Miss Lind in freshness and daintiness, ‘‘ instead of 
which ” she has taken to playing Trilby in the provinces. 

What, then, is the result arrived at by this process of gradual eli- 
mination? Why, this—that the only London artists who are de- 
voting themselves wholly, or in the first place, to the art of dancing 
are Miss Seymour, Miss Wilmot, Miss St. Cyr, Miss Lethbridge, 
Miss Sinden, the Sisters Johnson, Mr. Espinosa, and Mr. Storey. 
And this points obviously to the first necessity of the situation (if 
stage dancing is to flourish in our midst)—namely, that encour- 
agement should be given to aspiring dancers to make dancing the 
chief business of their youth. As I have already said in these 
pages, the time comes when the dancer must needs retire from 
the field or take up some other branch of art. To that time it 
is prudent to look forward; and dansewses no longer in their 
prime may be pardoned if, on occasion, they make tentative 
efforts in the direction of acting, or singing, or both. Un- 
happily, most young women no sooner succeed as dancers than 
they long to ‘“‘ have a part” or ‘‘asong,” and do not rest till 
they get them. Pressure is put upon the managers, who 
(usually) yield; then, of necessity, the best dancers being partly 
occupied in “acting” and “‘ singing,” most of the dancing is done 


by second-rate performers. 
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That there will always be a tolerably full supply of stage dancers 
may be taken for granted. The Drury Lane and other panto- 
mimes, and the Alhambra and Empire ballets, are, in effect, 
schools from which issue, yearly, a large number of well-trained 
young persons, mostly (of course) of the female sex. These get 
drafted into the “ halls’’ and the theatres, and out of their ranks 
issue in due course the premieres danseuses of the future. Those, 
however, will never be numerous, so long as dancers of the first 
rank are allowed to gratify their ambition to be “ actors”’ and 
“actresses.” We shall be able to secure many a pas de quatre 
many a pas de trois, muny a pas de deux on the stage, but the 
first-rate providers of pas seuls will be few indeed. It will be for 
the managers to resist the demand for ‘‘ parts” as long as they 
can, and afterwards for the public and the Press to refuse to 
tolerate mediocre acting and singing simply because they are pro- 
vided by persons who are first-rate dancers. 

Another danger to the cause of stage dancing in England is the 
encouragement extended to “‘ high-kicking.” It is not so much 
that the public deliberately applauds that sort of thing as that it 
refrains too often from openly condemning it. I am glad to 
observe that in the musical farces recently submitted to 
London audiences the evil of ‘‘high-kicking” has no place, 
and I am inclined to hope that managers recognise the 
repugnance with which it is regarded by the great majority 
of playgoers. The thing is not indecent, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for the attire of modern danseuses 
is sufficiently elaborate: the main objection to ‘ high-kick- 
ing” is that it turns what should be dancing into the merest 
mechanical exertion. It is obviously without grace, it is 
obviously without science ; it canbe compassed by anybody who 
will give toit the requisite measure of time and patience. It is. 
pure gymnastics, and could be produced more readily and effec- 
tually by a machine than bya human being. There is, in truth, 
only one thing (in so-called dancing) worse than ‘‘ high-kicking,’ 
and that is the ‘‘ splits,” which are an aggravation of the “ high- 
kicking” they usually accompany. How can we expect our 
young male and female dancers to aim at neatness, ingenuity, and 
grace, so long as playgoers, by their silence, give encourage- 
ment to the display, not of art, but of physical strength and 
endurance? The Press, perhaps, hardly likes to interfere 
actively where the audiences are lazily or cynically acquiescent; 
but managers by whom “high-kicking” and the “splits” are 
permitted may be assured that in the long run their policy will 
prove unwise. It is unquestionably detrimental to the pros 
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perity of dancing, and I trust that before long it may be definitely 
abandoned. 


KARAGHEUZ AND THE STAGE IN TURKEY. 
By Ricuarp DAvEy. 


[* Ramazan, when the Mohammedans turn day into night and 

night into day ; when, in the exquisite moonlight of the East, 
the enchantment of olden times reasserts itself, and envelops 
Stamboul with its weird romance ; when the minarets and domes 
of the illuminated mosques stand out ghostly white against a deep 
blue sky, gemmed with myriad stars; when the quaint open 
shops in the narrow streets sparkle with coloured lamps, and 
groups of veiled women, guarded by eunuchs, each of whom bears 
a lantern fixed to along pole, flit by mysteriously on their way 
to the mosque of Shazadeh or of Ahmed of the six minarets,— 
the two mosques most frequented by women—Karagheuz, the 
Turkish Punch, performs before rapturous audiences, who 
crowd the cafés (almost exclusively patronised by Moslems) 
behind the beautiful Bayezidiyeh Mosque, the loveliest of all 
the 360 Constantinople boasts. 

Karagheuz is a far more important personage than most people 
would imagine ; for though he be but a diminutive figure cut 
out of camel’s hide and roughly painted, which plays its merry 
part behind a sheet, so that its comic outline and gorgeous 
colouring stand out against the white expanse, yet is he full of 
life and antics, a very epitome of Turkish wit and humour. In 
physical form he resembles our Punch, but in dress he approaches 
Pantaloon. He is, I believe, a very ancient mannikin. I am per- 
suaded that long before the days cf Mohammed the Conqueror, 
Karagheuz, under some other name, was an old and familiar 
friend in the houses of the wealthy Byzantines, and enjoyed 
wide popularity in the slums of ancient Constantinople. 

My introduction to him was made in Ramazan, 1894, in an 
outlandish little café, established in a ruined Byzantine building 
immediately behind the great Bazaar, and close to the harem of 
the mosque of Bayezid. Shall I ever forget that night? When I 
shut my eyes the whole scene comes back to me—the long white 
washed room, witha curved roof, which had probably formed part 
of the apse of a church or shrine, the line of lighted horn lanterns, 
hung up against the wall, and casting a dull glimmer on the faces of 
the strange crowd, seated in an improvised amphitheatre, for the 
performance invariably takes place in one corner of the chamber, 
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across which a sheet is tightly stretched. In the front seats, on 
time-worn armchairs, which had seen better days, in some 
Ambassador’s palace perhaps, were a few elderly Pashas, one or 
two in uniform, the rest garbed in the hideous frock coat of 
modern civilisation, with fezzes on their heads. Their little bright- 
eyed children nestled close to them, watching the proceedings 
in that earnest yet half listless way peculiar to Turkish urchins. 
A few old turbaned Turks sat gravely apart, smoking their 
chibouks. The background was filled up, as usual. with a nonde- 
script crowd of odds and ends, from every country of the earth, 
including several Cook’s tourists in prosaic tweed suits, occa- 
sionally bursting into fits of ill-suppressed giggling, as Karagheuz, 
growing bolder and bolder with impunity and approbation, 
became more rampantly paganish than usual, in bis glaring 
impropriety. 

During the performance, tiny cups of aromatic coffee were con- 
stantly handed round by Circassian youths, wearing the good old 
costume—baggy trousers, and little coils of coloured linen, mere 
apologies for turbans, heaped up on their shaven heads. From 
time to time, through the open door, I caught a glimpse of the 
exquisite Gothic arcade and porphyry columns of the harem, or 
courtyard of the mosque, in which a kind of fair was in progress. 
Round the enormous cypress tree, which towers like a giant in 
the centre of the cloister, all sorts of dried fruits, oranges, dates, 
nuts, apples, sweetmeats, and rahat lakhoum were heaped up, 
under the guardianship of certain loud-voiced, bearded merchants, 
as picturesque as ever Deschamps and others painted. Beyond, 
the open portal of the mosque, flooded with the glare of a 
thousand lamps, revealed the interior of the sanctuary, and the bent 
forms of its devout congregation, rising up and falling again head 
to earth with rhythmic regularity each time the name of Allah was 
pronounced by the Imam. No words can paint the singularity of 
that contrast. Looking one way, my eyes rested on the stretched 
field of white canvas upon which Karagheuz was constantly 
violating the law of Allah and his Khoran; and when they 
wearied of watching his impish infamy, a turn of the head dis- 
covered that other scene of peace and prayer. 

Suddenly the lights in the area of the improvised auditorium 
were extinguished, the sheet that was to serve for stage purposes 
shone opaquely transparent, and now the fun began in earnest. 
The orchestra—two drums, a flute, a viola, and a triangle— 
struck up those quavering sounds which enchant the Eastern ear, 
but which nearly drive the European listener mad. For a minute 
or two the transparency remained empty. Presently a funny 
little figure on a camel’s back scurried across, speedily followed by 
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a cat running after a mouse. The cat played with the mouse an 
unconscionable time, and finally swallowed it whole. At this the 
orchestra emitted the most appalling noises, a sort of quivering 
shriek, intermingled with a rumbling rattle—possibly intended 
to illustrate the agonies of the luckless mouse in the torture 
chamber of the cat’s stomach; then, with a deafening tattoo on 
the quaint-shaped drum, it gradually settled into silence. Pussy’s 
digestion was evidently at rest. The incident of the cat and the 
mouse had so delighted the audience that a little wave of admir- 
ing whisper rippled through the chamber, to be presently silenced 
as the figures of two ladies were projected upon the screen. One 
was dressed in European and the other in Turkish fashion. 
They were apparently in earnest conversation, when suddenly 
they were joined by a Turkish ‘‘ masher ” in ‘‘ Stambouline ” or 
frock coat, with a straight collar, lavender trousers, patent leather 
boots, &c., au grand couplet. On his head he wore a fez; and a 
prodigious moustache, curling up under his nose, added a rakish- 
ness to his appearance that was irresistibly funny. Presently 
the masher pushed a slip of paper into Madame’s hand, after 
which he made obvious overtures to elope with the Hanoum. For 
a few minutes all seemed rose-coloured ; but Karagheuz was at 
hand, alas! ready to upset everything—bringing with him, on 
this his first appearance, the outraged husband of the lady. 
Then there was much animation upon the sheet. The husband 
and the lover fought right valiantly, the husband, I am sorry 
to say, continually getting the worst of it, much to the 
delight of the public. His fez flew off, his frock coat was torn, 
and, reduced at last to a pitiable plight, he was obliged to 
beat an ignominious retreat. Once more the Turkish lady, she 
of Europe, and the masher, were grouped together, and judging 
from the manner in which their hands met, and the earnest 
whispered consultation in which they apparently engaged, they 
were evidently plotting some fresh outrage against the offended 
husband. Nemesis, however, was at hand again in the shape of 
Karagheuz, who shortly returned, in company this time of his 
alter ego Hadji-aivat, of whom anon. Things now became very 
mixed indeed, for both these iniquitous little gentlemen having 
cast a longing glance upon the ladies’ charms, determined forth- 
with to rid themselves of the inconvenient masher. When least 
that luckless youth expected it, they pounced upen him and 
literally pulled him in two. Then followed a scene with the fair 
ladies which I may not describe—not even in Latin. 

Karagheuz is about eight inches high, and is always shown in 
profile. He is the best caricature imaginable of a fussy old 
Turk, with a parrot-like nose, and a beady glittering eye, 
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screened by a thick projecting eyebrow. This eye, as is often 
the case in certain Byzantine mosaics, notwithstanding that the 
figure is in profile, is shown full-faced, and surrounded by a thick 
b'ack line which makes the china white of the ball uncannily 
vivid, and thus gives the diminutive countenance a quite devilish 
expression. His cone-shaped poll is surmounted by a huge 
turban which is removed by a wire on the slightest provocation, 
to display his cocoa-nut of a head, an exhibition always greeted 
with shouts of laughter. He wears a coloured waistcoat, a short 
jacket, and a pair of baggy trousers, with striped stockings 
exactly like those of our pantaloon. His legs and arms are 
flexible, and are moved by skilfully concealed wires. And 
his gestures are clumsy but vigorous enough. Karagheuz is 
invariably owned and worked by an Armenian; the Turks are 
not even equal to reciting their own jokes or pulling the wires of 
their own marionettes. He is not utterly alone in the world, for, 
as I have already mentioned, he has his friend Hadji-aivat by way 
of confidant. This little gentleman is twin brother to Harlequin. 
More alert in his movements than Karagheuz, he not unfre- 
quently executes the abominaions he suggests for the delecta- 
tion of his master and crony. 

An illustration of this occurred early in the play I am en- 
deavouring to describe. When Karagheuz and Hadji-aivat, 
between them, had pulled the venturesome masher to pieces, the 
exertion consequent on this peculiar method of execution appar- 
ently p oved too much for Karagheuz, who fell panting into a 
sitting position, in an acute angle of the sheet. Not so Hadji- 
aivat, for when the French Ambassador came upon the scene 
(whether by chance or design I never knew), he conducted him- 
self abominably. On beholding his excellency, he fell prostrate 
at his feet, while Karagheuz limply rose and followed suit. The 
attitude of the Ambassador was exceedingly majestic as, 
addressing himself to one of his secretaries, who now slid on 
to the canvas, he lifted his stick menacingly. On this the two 
ladies rushed forward, apparently to beseech his protection. The 
Amopassador received them affably enough and offered each an 
arm—doubtless with the object of escorting them safely to the 
Embassy. On this Hadji-aivat, who had got behind his excel. 
lency, suddenly jumped upon his back. In an instant his gold- 
laced coat was in tatters, his cocked hat cast to the winds, and 
the representative of the Grande République now appeared a very 
poor thin wretched individual indeed, stricken with rheumatism 
and seemingly afflicted with the gout. Howling with pain, he 
rushed off, followed by his fair friends, whilst the orchestra struck 
a few chords vaguely recalling the Marseillaise. Karagheuz, 
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evidently afraid of the consequences, promptly bolted, leaving 
Hadji-aivat triumphant master of the field. What became of 
the ladies is more than I can say. 

Next we saw a caravan bound for Mecca, mounted on camels, 
even on elephants, the little beasts being by no means badly 
constructed. The elephants caused intense merriment, for, with 
their long trunks, they helped to undress a goodly number of 
people, and otherwise facilitated the pranks of Karagheuz and 
Hadji-aivat, to whom the undressing of ladies and gentlemen in 
public apparently offers peculiar attractions. 

All this time the Armenian behind the screen, in a sing-song 
voice, recited a dialogue in Turkish, full of preposterous double 
meanings and questionable “chestnuts.” Occasionally, to the 
accompaniment of the little orchestra, he sang a few verses in 
those quivering nasal tones which Orientals admire as much 
8 we Kuropeans the roulades of a Patti. Alas! I must not 
translate the verses for your benefit—if I did, this page would 
surely never be published; nor dare I whisper into your ear 
even a single specimen of the bon-mots which excited such Homeric 
laughter in the audience of-the little café behind the Bayezideh ; 
nor yet may I enter into further particulars of the exploits of 
Karagheuz, or describe in detail how he and his friend, Hadji- 
aivat divested themselves of their last scrap of reticence, and, like 
a pair of little drunken Satyrs, sareered madly up and down the 
key-board of equivocal conduct, thereby provoking roars of 
delight from the curiously mixed audience. 

So on and on went Karagheuz and his friend, leaving no 
iniquity untried, until, in an evil moment for himself, the old 
sinner tumbled, like Humpty Dumpty, off a high wall, and could 
not be picked up again. Then they buried him, Turkish fashion, 
hurrying him to his grave as fast as they could; but Karagheuz, 
who is immortal, presently pushed up the lid of the coffin and sat 
upon it, screaming with laughter, to the intense amusement of 
the public, who applauded till their hands ached and bestowed 
liberal doles of small coin on the two handsome lads who came 
round with a pewter platter to collect their offerings. The light 
behind the screen disappeared as suddenly as it had shone out, 
and the outrageous little orchestra played a crescendo finale, 
winding up with a prolonged shriek intended to inform us, so I 
conceive, that Satan had ended by securing the little Turkish 
Don Juan and his Leperello for all eternity. 

We drank a parting cup of coffee, and the Armenian manager 
came from behind his screen to be introduced to the strangers, 
and receive the compliments of the more distinguished among 
the audience. Then the company poured out into the street and 
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joined the crowd in the court-yard of the beautiful mosque, not a 
few of them, I noticed, entering the building for evening prayer. 


SIGNOR ARDITI’S REMINISCENCES. 
By a Musica CrirIc. 


rene ARDITI, who has lately published his memoirs 

(edited with marked skill and good taste by the Baroness 
von Zedlitz), has undoubtedly put us in touch with the greatest 
artists of the century, living and dead. His life, which has been 
rife with adventure and enterprise, is recorded in a simple, unos- 
tentatious manner, and if, to quote a few lines from the introduc- 
tion penned by the Baroness, ‘“ it has been impossible to recount 
his reminiscences in his own graceful and plastic vernacular, 
by reason of an English rendering of a typical Italian’s verbal 
utterances,” we are now and then able tocatch a gleam of the 
maestro’s individuality, notwithstanding “‘ the many difficulties 
inevitably inherent to the translator’s task.” 

As his first London manager, Benjamin Lumley, wrote of him 
thirty years ago, an abler conductor has never existed here 
than Signor Arditi. He stands to-day almost the last of a 
remarkable group of operatic conductors who, although not born 
on our soil, have devoted their energies to the cultivation of first- 
class music in England. Arditi pursued his career earnestly and 
unflinchingly, and having reaped the benefit of a busy and 
honourable calling, had the privilege not only of meeting a great 
many celebrities in his time, but of coming in daily contact with 
them. 

There are few great artists who have not sung or played under 
the baton of the popular conductor of Italian Opera. During this 
century, which has indeed been a musically fruitful one, Signor 
Arditi has lent many a helping hand to beginners who have since 
become famous in their art. He tells us of his meeting with 
Madame Patti, who, as a tiny girl, sang the rondo of an opera 
so divinely that he and his friend Bottesini “ wept genuine tears of 
emotion on hearing the extraordinary vocal power and beauty 
of which little Adelina was, at that tender age, possessed.” 
Madame Nilsson used to practise with Signor Arditi when she 
first came to London, and he iells many a_ good 
story about her in his reminiscences. She was a more than 
usually nervous singer, and it was a standing joke among her 
dressmakers not to put too much passementerie on the fronts of 
her skirts, as she was sure to tear them to atoms when singing. 
This is his description of her as she appeared to him in the early 
days :—*‘ Everything was in favour of the young Swedish artist. 
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—her youthful freshness, in itself a priceless charm ; a definite indi- 
viduality ; her slight, supple figure, which lent itself to the draping 
of any classical robe; and, above all, the voice, of extensive 
compass, mellow, sweet, and rich.” 

The composer of “Il Bacio,” the song which made Signor 
Arditi’s reputation all over the world, has much to say about 
Mario and Grisi. Grisi, who adored her husband, was fearfully 
jealous of his success with other women, and used to suffer tor- 
tures whenever a certain lady took her seat in her solitary box 
at the Opera. One day she could not contain her anger any 
longer, and ran to Signor Arditi to pour her troubles into his 
ears. He laughed at her, and said: ‘“‘ Surely you have no cause 
to be jealous of such a plain, unattractive person?” To make a 
long story short, a Miss Giles, an unmarried lady of an uncer- 
tain age, and far from being in possession of an agreeable pre- 
sence, was a constant attendant at the Opera whenever Mario 
was announced to sing. She even went so far, on one occasion, 
as to follow him from England to Italy, and thence to Russia, 
much to the righteous indignation of Grisi. Mario was, how- 
ever, impervious to her flattering attentions, for he was devoted 
to his wife, and thus, while Grisi was eating out her heart in a 
passionate attack of jealousy, Mario shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently, and when referring to his ardent follower, spoke of 
her as “‘ Cette vieille folle Anglaise.” 

We seldom hear of a really amiable, serenely-tempered prima 
donna nowadays, when singers are reputed to consist of a bundle 
of nerves, and it is nice to read of Alboni, who, so Signor Arditi 
tells us, was really a veritable embodiment of inimitable gvod 
nature and affability. She never allowed anything to put her 
out of temper, and invariably took the brightest view of the 
worries that fell to her share. Alboni had her likes and dislikes, 
however, and she very much disliked wigs. A bad attack of 
typhoid fever had, in his early days, deprived Signor Arditi of 
the few hairs he could lay claim to. He has been bald ever 
since he was out of his teens. So he bethought himself of wearing 
a wig. Why not? Ofcourse, the very thing. But he had not 
consulted Alboni on the subject, and discovered, when it was too 
late, that she would not allow her conductor to stand before her 
the whole evening with a wig on for a prince’s ransom. What 
happened? She entered the artists’ raom one evening where the 
musicians were tuning up, and .asked for the maestro. He 
appeared before her in all the glory of his new wig. She stood 
looking at him for a moment, and then burst}into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. ‘‘ Gracious, Arditi,’” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
with that wig? Never! Why, my dear friend, I couldn’t have 
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sung with that before me—so here goes!” and with one. 
bound she clutched at his unfortunate toupée and tore it from 
hishead. Signor Arditi never tried to wear another wig in public, 

although he used to try it on in the privacy of his chamber, and 

wonder why the pleasure of wearing it had been denied to him. 

In after years his wife told him that he had clung to it with 
curious persistence, since it was the first object that revealed 

itself to her when she unpacked his portmanteau for the first 

time after their marriage. 

Since that moment Signor Arditi’s baldness has become his 
chief personal characteristic. To illustrate the fact, he gives an 
account of a droll experience in America. He was in receipt of 
a cheque from Mr. Mapleson, and drove to the bank to cash it. 
On the cheque being presented, the clerk asked whether anyone 
could identify him. He laughingly said, ‘‘I am Signor Arditi.” 
The clerk was none the wiser. Then a happy thought struck the 
maestro. ‘‘ Do you ever goto the Opera?” he asked of the clerk. 
“Yes, often,” was the reply. Whereupon Signor Arditi turned 
his back and raised his hat, disclosing his bald head. A broad 
grin overspread the face of the clerk. ‘‘ Oh, yes, sir,”’ he replied, 
“‘now I know who you are. It’s all right.” 

As with most artists, Signor Arditi’s career has been somewhat 
chequered at times, but his talent and his cheerful disposition 
have always helped him to bear his troubles complacently. 
Moreover, his wife, who has accompanied him everywhere, and 
has been his constant companion through “rain and shine,” 
figures brightly throughout the reminiscences, and it is easy to 
see that she has always been his guiding star and adviser in 
matters requiring shrewd discernment. Now, as much as ever, 
he is wont to turn to “‘ Virginia” for counsel, and he will shake 
his head, while a smile spreads over the kindly, genial face, and 
he tells his friends in broken vernacular: ‘‘ Oh, my wife, she 
know everyding.”’ 

And so it happens that in the autumn of his life Signor 
Arditi has jotted down the chief incidents of interest which 
occurred to him. His meetings with great men, such as Rossini, 
Gounod, Garibaldi, Guiglini, are pleasantly described, while his 
many stories of Patti, Titiens, Grisi, Nilsson, and a host of other 
stars of the lyric stage are well worth reading. It is touching 
and characteristic of the maestro’s amiability and kindly nature 
that his chum of yore and companion of his boyhood’s days, 
Bottesini, is so affectionately referred to througbout his work ; 
it is, moreover, a proof that ‘‘ once a friend always a friend”’ may 
be added to the list of good qualities we have learnt to appreciate 
in this ambitious yet withal modest musician. 
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It were impossible to quote as many of the entertaining 
stories that lend interest to these reminiscences as one would 
like. To music lovers, old and young, the book should prove 
diverting, since, to those «ho are fortunate enough to be able to 
look back to the palmy days of yore at Her Majesty’s, they will 
be able to recall many a bright hour, whereas the younger gene- 
ration may become acquainted with the past of those particular 


stars, now gone, who shone out so prominently in the operatic 
firmament. 


DRAMATIC LIKENESSES. 
By Epwarp J. GOODMAN. 


HENCE comes that craze, that mania, for it is nothing less, 
which impels certain critics, both in private and in public, 

to seek out and point out every real or fancied resemblance existing, 
or supposed to exist, between the plots, the situations, the inci- 
dents, the characters of our modern plays and those of other 
dramas? How often one meets some eager sage bursting with 
the discovery he has made that such and such a thing is “ like” 
somethingelse! What a gleam of triumph there is in his eyes, 
what a look of wisdom in his face, what an air of smug self- 
satisfaction pervades his whole being! Probably Newton, when 
he discovered the law of gravitation, or Harvey when he lighted 
upon the circulation of the blood, took the matter far more 
coolly than does little Quid Nunc when he has just found out that 
there is a river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and an 
initial Min both. The revelation of his “ find” is a cheap and 
easy mode of gaining credit for knowledge and astuteness, and I 


fancy that his disclosure is the fruit rather of vanity than of 
vigilance. 


This tracing of resemblances often rests upon a very slender 
basis, and the likeness would in many cases have escaped the 
attention of even the most experienced playgoer. When notice 
is drawn to it, of course it excites a certain amount of wonder, 
but it has frequently a more mischievous effect. It brands 
the unhappy author, possibly, with the undeserved stigma} of 
plagiarism, and in any case robs him of his claim to originality. 
The consequence is that many pe»ple are deterred from going'‘to 
see a play by the belief that they have seen it before or that it}is 
not new. The gloss, the charm, of novelty is swept from the 
work, and a prejudice is excited against it as a piece of second- 
hand goods. How unfair, how unjust this is to the author, it 
would be easy to demonstrate. Of course, the first thing that 
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naturally occurs to one is the old saying that ‘‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” In art it is almost impossible to create 
something absolutely new. Fresh and spontaneous as the idea 
may be, it will be strange if some Dryasdust, by diligent grubbing 
among the relics of the past, does not manage to root out some 
slight resemblance in a matter of detail to another idea that has 
been developed in the bygone. But even so the question is, 
what of it? In what way does it impair the value of the work, 
if that work be a good one in itself, and why spoil its interest by 
destroying its freshness ? 

I am not, of course, referring to cases of barefaced and 
deliberate plagiarism. It is right that these should be dis- 
covered and exposed like all other acts of dishonesty. I do not 
share the cynical indifference of those who contend that it does 
not matter how an author came by his wares; I have no sym- 
pathy with the Autolycus who snaps up ‘‘ unconsidered trifles”’ 
and more than trifles. The man who steals a plot is as much a 
thief as he who steals a purse, and I rejoice when any one dis- 
covers that a certain play produced as ‘‘ new and original” has 
been ‘“‘taken from the French’’ or any other source. In 
my opinion, the duty of every playwright who “borrows” is 
to make it known honestly and frankly that he derived his 
materials from the work of other men, and base his claim to 
praise solely on his skill as an adapter—a faculty of no mean 
value. There are authors who have gone even to extremes 
of conscientiousness in this direction. It is not every one who 
would have had the candour of the first Lord Lytton to acknow- 
ledge that the famous boudoir scene in Money was founded 
on a little forgotten charade, or, going further still, to admit that 
Graves’ small joke that ‘if he had been bred a hatter little 
boys would have been born without heads” was not his 
own. 

No, Iconfine my aitention exclusively to the resemblance 
arising from mere coincidence, and contend that over this a 
merciful veil should be drawn. None but those who have been 
engaged in original work, deriving their ideas from the inspira- 
tion or the labour of their brains, can form any conception of 
the freaks that fate performs in this way. The strangest 
‘‘ doubles” are frequently created unwittingly by men separated 
by wide distances and long intervals of time, and when these 
come into collision they produce a thunder-clap of wonder. 
Many a reader of these lines will realise what I mean, many a 
writer will remember the bitter annoyance and disappointment 
he has felt at finding, even without the aid of Quid Nunc, that 
what he has done has been “‘ done before.”” But, as I have said, 
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what of it? It is hardly possible that any two men dealing with 
the same subject will, if they work quite independently, deal 
with it in the same way. The air may be identical in both cases, 
but it may be played with infinite variations, and with pleasure 
to those who have heard both compositions. I am not going to 
emulate the example of those critics whose policy I deprecate, 
but one or two instances to the point may be useful. In what 
way is the merit of Caste affected by the fact that the scene 
in which the news of George d’Alroy’s safety is broken to his 
supposed widow is very like indeed to a similar one in La Joie 
fait Peur? Or, again, take the case of The Honeymoon 
and The Lady of Lyons, where the circumstances in 
which the heroes marry, different though they are, have still so 
much in common. These are great plays, strong plays, and 
will bear comparison with even their famous prototypes. No 
demonstration of their likeness to any other will affect them, any 
more than the majority of Shakspere’s are affected by the fact 
that he borrowed his plots from the novels and dramas of 
other writers. 

It is different in the case of the slighter and more sensitive 
work of our contemporaries. A breath may ruin their charm, a 
blot of indiscreet truth may stain their purity. It may not 
always be easy to distinguish between coincidence and plagiarism, 
but except in cases—and there have been such cases—in which 
incidents, situations, and whole stories have been impudently 
appropriated, why not give the poor author the benefit of the 
doubt and be charitably silent? An accidental, wholly un- 
designed, resemblance is the commonest thing in the world. I 
suffered from such a thing once myself—to cite a single instance 
out of thousands—not in a play, but in a story. I conceived 
the idea of a tale turning upon what I thought to be a novel 
dramatic situation. I worked it out and sent my MS. to a well- 
known publisher. His reply was gratifying up to a certain point, 
but he said my whole plot was identical with that of a certain 
famous writer ina novel which he had recently published, and of 
which he sent me acopy. It wasso. Marvellous to relate, the 
main situations in the two stories were absolutely the same, 
the only difference being that certain acts were done in my rival’s 
book by a woman and in mine by aman. Hesitating as to what 
course I should take in these circumstances, I referred the 
matter to a high literary authority, and his advice was to publish 
my story, but give it a preface pointing out the accidental coinci- 
dence. I took this advice, and the result was disastrous. The 
novel was an utter failure, and this was attributed by my pub- 
lisher to the disclosure of the fact that my subject was not new. 
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Afterwards I received a letter of sympathy from a well-known 
writer, who gave me examples of coincidences within his own 
experience which seemed perfectly astounding. SoI think the 
less said about such things the better. 

There is another point of view from which this subject is to 
be regarded. I have said that these accidental likenesses in plot 
and so forth signify little or nothing. Let it be borne in mind 
that in certain departments of the drama the public positively 
prefer something old, something they are accustomed to, to some- 
thing newer and more unfamiliar. Take our melodramas for 
instance—there is a class of such works in which audiences will 
hardly tolerate anything but a certain stereotyped set of 
characters and incidents which, it would almost seem, cannot be 
worn out by time and repetition. The gentlemanly and the 
ruffianly villain, the heroine in distress, the falsely accused hero, 
the virtuous comic man, the conspiracy, the rescue, the trial, and 
the proof of innocence by document or otherwise—the public 
will have it all and nothing else. There is at this moment a 
drama running successfully at one of our greatest theatres in 
which there is hardly a scene or a character which is new, and 
yet how it ‘“‘goes!”” The want of originality in this piece is 
transparent to the least experienced eye; it is naked and 
unashamed, yet the piece is none the worse for that. So, sap ent 
Mr. Quid Nunc, bear this in mind when you are about to 
make your startling revelations. The likeness of one play to 
another is of little consequence when the piece is a good one. 
Let it stand on its own merits, and, as far as the question of its 
originality is concerned, let it alone. 


A NOTE ON CYMBELINE. 
By THE EDITOR. 


OTHING could be more reassuring as to the future of the 
romantic drama and of the player’s art than the singular 
success of Cymbeline atthe Lyceum. The Iachimo of Sir Henry 
Irving and the Imogen of Miss Ellen Terry have been accepted 
on all sides as impersonations to be remembered with lasting 
delight and interest, and the beauty of the performance in 
general has obtained no less wide a recognition. It is- well to 
recollect that this triumph has been won in the teeth of grave 
dramatic defects. Cymbeline, as we said in our last issue but one, 


















































SIR HENRY IRVING & MISS ELLEN TERRY in ‘“‘CYMBELINE.” 
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has a marked looseness of construction. Two of the three chief 
nee a in the piece are seldom before the audience. We 
have already quoted a remark 
made by a dramatic expert at 
the first night of the Lyceum 
revival :—‘‘ A well-made play? 
No; Haddon Chambers at his 
worst.” ‘‘ The revival,” writes 
one who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, ‘‘ is gracefully done ; 
but parts of the play itself are, if 
one may whisper it, stupid.” 
Without going quite so far as 
this, we must admit that the 
work bears marks of extremely 
hasty composition. Is it not 
probable that Shakspere wrote 
it at short notice for some special 
occasion, intending to recast it 
atleisure? Be this as it may, 
the deficiencies of the piece are 
more than counterbalanced by the presence in it of such a 
character as Imogen, in which the genius of the dramatist for the 
portraiture of engaging womanhood is shown to the full, and 
which loses none of its beauty in the hands of Miss Ellen Terry. 
Two scenes of the revival are illustrated in our present issue, both 
by Mr. Archibald Chasemore, 
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Portrait. 





MR. W. L. ABINGDON. 


[* would be difficult to speak of Mr. Abingdon according to his 
deserts without incurring the risks of an action for libel. 
Yet no one with the slightest respect for truth would be hardy 
enough to deny that since Mr. Willard returned to the paths of 
theatrical virtue, exchanging the Spiders and Dugdales for the 
Blenkarns and Judahs and Goodwillies, the stage has known 
any such thorough-paced scoundrel as the young actor whose 
portrait we here offer to our readers. He absolutely revels in 
scoundrelism—malignant, astute, wary, polished, cold-blooded 
scoundrelism. However much it may deplore the fact, Tow- 
cester, in Northamptonshire, was the place in which this mon- 
ster of iniquity first saw the light. There, almost under the 
shadow of a fine old church, he received an education sufficiently 
liberal to inspire a hope that the inherent evil in his nature 
would be kept within due bounds as he came to manhood. But 
this was not to be, although the evil was checked for a time by 
the hard work incident to a clerkship in a local bank. In or 
about 1880, at the age of twenty, he went on the stage, be- 
ginning at Belfast. Five years afterwards he obtained a footing 
in London, and from 1888 to the present time has been mixed 
up—chiefly at the Adelphi—with villainy of the deepest conceiv- 
able dye. The righteous indignation of the playgoing public 
over his malpractices did not prevent them from admiring his 
Robert Stilewood in Hands Across the Sea, Captain Macdonald 
in The English Rose, and James Dixon in The Fatal Card. 
Especially noteworthy, if hardly worth the pains he bestowed 
upon the part, was his Laurent in Thérése Raquin. On the 
whole, it has been Mr. Abingdon’s usual fate on the London 
stage to be reviled by the heroine, vanquished by the hero, and 
finally led away to death or penal servitude midst the mingled 
plaudits and execrations of the pit and gallery. Possibly the 
execrations may be more flattering to his pride than the plaudits, 
which are rightly extorted by an artistic method, a strong grasp 
of character, and a keen perception of stage effect. Off the 
stage, it should be added, his villainy is so successfully masked 
that he makes many friends. That he will soon rise above the 
somewhat narrow groove to which he has generally been confined, 
is more than probable. He has no ordinary talents for light 
comedy and the romantic, and may be trusted to prove as much 
when a good opportunity presents itself. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


| gp scronmenrt weather during the past month had a distinctly 

depressing effect upon the theatres, save in the case of those 
exceptionally favoured, where the attendance has shown no 
appreciable falling off. Nor can it reasonably be expected that 
any material improvement will be experienced until Christmas 
brings its crowd of eager holiday-makers. 





UNDER THE RED Rose. 


A Romantic Play, in Four Acts, adapted by Epwarp Ross from the novel by Stantey WEYMAN. 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, October 17. 


Gil de Berault.. -» Mr. Hersert WARING Louis .. - .. Mr. CLARENCE BLAKISTON 


Richelieu sia -- Mr. Sypngy VALENTINE Sergeant ee ee Mr. Rupert Lister 
Henri de Cocheforét Mr. Hamitton R&VELLE Ma Lay - oe ofa -. _Mr. Ceci Horr 
Marquis de Pomba!l .. -. Mr. J.L. Mackay Renée de Cocheforét Miss Winirrep Emery 
De Fargis a ee Mr. Abert MaYER Madame de Cocheforét .. Miss Eva Moore 
Captain Larolle ee -. Mr. Cyrin MaupE Madame Zaton - Miss Fanny CoLeMAN 
Lieutenant... ee Mr. Bernarp G uLD Suzette .. se ee os Miss HaLKketr 
SrThomas Brunt .. Mr. Dawson Minwarp Waitress oe ee Miss ANNIE SAKER 
Clon .. ae .. Mr. E. Ho~tman CiarRkK 


Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story has achieved in book form 
sufficient popularity to render any but the barest reference to the 
plot unnecessary. All that need be said, therefore, on the point 
is that a certain soldier of fortune, Gil de Berault, undertakes, at 
the instigation of Richelieu, and as the price of his life, to proceed 
from Paris to Cocheforét in the Pyrenees, there to discover and 
arrest the owner of the Chateau, Henri de Cocheforét, and bring 
him back to be dealt with as a rebel to the king. But having 
reached his destination, Gil finds himself face to face with Renée, 
Henri’s sister, of whom he instantly becomes enamoured. It 
then becomes for him a question whether he shall betray the 
woman he loves or the man he has sworn to serve. Finally he 
chooses the former course, and giving Henri his freedom returns 
to Paris prepared to accept death at the hands of the great 
Cardinal. Renée, however, precedes him thither, and by her 
intercession prevails upon Richelieu to pardon the apparent 
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culprit, who is only too glad to join his fortunes with hers for the 
future. 

In adapting the novel for the stage Mr. Edward Rose has dis- 
played great dexterity. He has succeeded in producing a play 
which, merely in point of stage-craft, takes much higher rank 
than The Prisoner of Zenda. Occasionally he has allowed him- 
self to become a little confused in the marshalling of his incidents, 
but as a whole the drama is a well-knit, coherent, and exceedingly 
effective piece of work. Fortunately he has had to deal with a 
really thrilling tale, of which human emotion is one of the chief 
features. At first glance the character of Gil appears to be some- 
thing very nearly approaching to a mass of contradictions, and 
even Mr. Rose has not succeeded in wholly reconciling the 
conflicting elements in his nature. But where the author has 
failed, or at any rate stumbled, the actor has shown himself ready 
to rush to the rescue. Nothing finer of its kind has been seen 
for many a day than Mr. Herbert Waring’s superb impersonation 
of Gil. With marvellous cleverness Mr. Waring indicates the 
various features of the character—on the one hand the boastful- 
ness, the devil-may-care courage, the swagger and the lustfulness 
of the braggadocio; on the other the large-heartedness, the 
sincerity and loyalty of the man who becomes a changed being 
beneath the inspiring influence of a good woman’s love. Mr. 
Waring has waited long for his chance, but now that it has 
reached him he shows how ready and how thoroughly well- 
equipped he is to make the most ofit. Beside him the other 
characters are of comparatively slight importance. From first to 
last Gil dominates the play—in him the chief interest is centred. 
Luckily, Mr. Waring is well able to bear the burden thus placed 
upon him, and to carry the piece to a successful termination. 
The part of Renée, the heroine, barely affords Miss Winifred 
Emery fair scope for her powers. She contrives, notwithstand- 
ing, to invest it with much tender and womanly feeling. One 
cannot but perceive, however, that Miss Emery is acquiring a 
habit of, if we may be allowed the expression, “‘ pumping up”’ 
her emotion, which is fatal to anything like artistic accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Cyril Maude supplies the comedy — the weakest 
feature of the piece—and we are sorrowfully bound to declare 
that the expression of broad humour is obviously not Mr. Maude’s 
strongest point. Miss Eva Moore astonished even her warmest 
admirers by an extraordinarily fine outburst of emotion, and Mr. 
Bernard Gould scored heavily as a stubborn, surly, but straight- 
forward Lieutenant. The cast, in short, was generally excel- 
lent, while the mounting of the piece afforded constant evidence 
of the taste and care which the new managers of the Haymarket, 
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Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude, have determined 
to expend upon their productions. 





Two LitrtLE VAGABONDS. 


An Original Melodrama, from Les Deux Gosses, by M. Prerre DecourRcELLE, in Five Acts, by Gzo- 
R. Smums and ArtHur Surrey. Produced at the Princess’s Theatre, September 23. 


George Thornton .. Mr. Ernest LEICESTER i ob ne -- a ee - Mr. F. Luoyp 
Captain Darville .. -. Mr. Lysron Lyte ‘] Mr. Taomas Kean 
John Scarth .. oe Mr. WaLTER HowarpD een Thornton .. Miss GERALDINE OLLIFFE 
Bill Mullins .. ee Mr. Epmunp GuRNEY Barbara ~carth Ds Miss Mena LE BERT 
Dido Bunce .. . Mr. Curis WALKER Sister Randall - Miss Eva WiLLIAMs 
The “ Cough — » "Mr. Epwarp W. CoLEMAN Maidservant .. .. Miss Dorotay CAMPBELL 
Leeson .. Mr. HERBERT VYVYAN Biddy Mullins oe Miss Makre Fo.ey 
Hargitt .. oe a Mr, GeraLp KENNEDY Wally . vor Miss “SYDNEY FAaIRBROTHER 
Dr. Lynn am as Mr. C. AsTLEY Dick .. sa . Miss Kate TynDaLh 


For some reason, which it is not very easy to understand, the 
adapters of M. Pierre Decourcelle’s Les Deux Gosses describe 
their version as ‘“‘a new and original melodrama.” Although 
somewhat in the nature of a novel departure, the proceeding must 
not be considered to detract from the praise due to them for their 
clever manipulation of the material placed at their disposal. That 
they have made quite the best use of it we are hardly prepared 
to say. So full of dramatic opportunities is the story, one cannot 
help feeling again and again that Messrs. Sims and Shirley have 
failed to profit as they might have done by the chances afforded 
them. It is conceivable, moreover, that, by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, the entire piece might have been set upon a 
higher plane, that, in short, in place of pure melodrama the 
adapters could have given us a really first-class drama suitable 
for any west-end theatre. That they have preferred the humbler 
course of catering for the tastes of the Princess’s patrons is 
perhaps, from their standpoint at least, scarcely a subject for 
regret. A good stirring melodrama, charged with human emotion 
and furnished with well-contrasted characters, is always welcome, 
Such Two Little Vagabonds deservedly claims to be, and its 
instant success will not, consequently, surprise anyone. The first 
act, purely explanatory, is, it is true, disfigured by a number of 
improbabilities and a lack of dramatic perspicuity which the 
authors ought to have seen their way to avoid. But, this excepted, 
there is little or no room for complaint regarding their adapta- 
tion. The sketches of low life are, of course, marked by an 
accuracy of observation and fidelity to nature characteristic of 
Mr. Sims’s work, while the humour, if hardly so plentiful as 
might be expected, is sufficiently good of its kind. But when all 
is said and done, the chief honours must be awarded to M. 
Decourcelle for his ability in originating a tale at once so thrilling 
and so strongly pathetic. 

Let us briefly indicate its salient features. In consequence of 
a bitter quarrel between George Thornton and his wife, the former 
hands their child over to the care of an itinerant burglar, who 
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brings the lad up with another, of whom also he has charge. The 
two lads, Dick and Wally, become devoted to each other; the 
first, who is a robust little urchin, acting as protector to his sickly 
companion. Eventually Dick, tired of constant ill-usage, runs 
away, and when, later, Thornton and his wife claim their boy, it 
is Wally who is presented to them by the conscienceless burglar. 
The fraud is, however, speedily discovered, but at Dick’s solicita- 
tion Mrs. Thornton consents to be a mother to both boys. 
Previously Thornton had harboured suspicions of his wife’s virtue, 
and in order that her innocence may be established, certain letters, 
of which Bill Mullins, the showman, retains possession, are 
required. To obtain them Thornton ventures into the thieves’ den, 
is there bound, gagged, and robbed, and laid upon a trussel bed. 
Dick, however, has set forth on a similar quest, and finding his 
father thus maltreated, releases him, and together they escape 
through the skylight window just as the ruffians, temporarily 
absent, force their way into the place. A hot pursuit follows. 
Dick and his father find themselves on the bank of a canal, which 
they cross. But Bill Mullins and his comrades, as it happens, are 
close at hand. By opening the sluice gates, Dick, however, con- 
trives to bar their further progress, while Mullins is precipitated 
into the water beneath. The piece concludes with the death of 
Wally and the reinstatement of Dick in his father’s house. An 
admirable performance contributed to the success of the play. 
Mr. Ernest Leicester’s recent progress affords an excellent illus- 
tration of what hard work and thought will do for an artist. His 
method has become more polished, and with no deficiency of 
power he reveals a self-restraint that is highly laudable. Mr. 
Edmund Gurney’s Bill Mullins was a fine bit of character draw- 
ing; Miss Geraldine Olliffe, who has still to rid herself of some 
awkward mannerisms, must be credited with a considerable 
measure of emotional force, while Miss Mena Le Bert and Miss 
Eva Williams rendered valuable service. Of the boys’ parts 
Wally’s is much the more difficult and Dick’s the more showy. 
It is greatly to Miss Sydney Fairbrother’s credit, therefore, that 
in the former character she fully shared the honours showered 
upon, and thoroughly merited by, both exponents of the Two 
Little Vagabonds. —— 


Mr. MARTIN. 
A Play, in Three Acts, by CHARLES Hawtrey. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, October 8. 


Sir Charles Sinclair .. Mr. Henry KEMBLE Footman... oe ee -. Mr. STEPHENSON 
Harry Sinclair... .-Mr. W. T. Lovetn Mona Carew -. Miss Jesstz BaTeman 
Martin Heathcote [r. CHARLES HawTREY Hon. Mrs. George i 

George S. Martin Mr. Cuartes BROOKFIELD Miss Marsori£ GRIFFITHS 
Hon. George Bamfylde Mr. FrepeRiIck VoLPE Tiny Merridew.. . Miss Nina Bovucicautt 
Algy Pakenham .. Mr. ALFRED Matraews Sophia O’F.anagan +» Miss Rost LEctercg 
Mr. Kilfoyle .. -” Wuu114m F. Hawtrey Maudie Vavasour... Miss Lortiz VaNNE 
Watkins . ° ee Mr.H. Deane | 


It is to be feared that Mr. Hawtrey i is scarcely destined to set 
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the Thames on fire in his capacity as dramatist. Mr. Martin, 
his new play, is not, we readily admit, without certain good 
qualities, but as a whole it is sadly wanting in balance, sustained 
interest, and, curiously enough, the technical skill which one 
might have expected to find in an actor of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
experience. The story, also, is decidedly thin, and of that hybrid 
description which is everything by turns and nothing long. Nor 
is probability its strong point. A young fellow named Sinclair 
becomes involved with a music-hall artist named Maudie Vava- 
sour, whom, as a point of honour, he insists upon marrying. 
His friend Martin Heathcote consequently runs down into the 
country to obtain the necessary means from Sinclair's uncle to 
buy Maudie off. He is there mistaken for a Mr. Martin, an 
American, to whom the old man has been advised to entrust 
£1000 by way of an investment. In the end Mr. Martin proves 
to be the husband, long believed to be dead, of Miss Vavasour, 
and the way is thus left open to Sinclair to espouse his cousin, 
Mona Carew. From this sketch it may be judged that Mr. 
Hawtrey’s story is hardly of a kind to carry conviction with it, 
while the dialogue, if occasionally smart, is only too frequently 
disfigured by an air of effort. The author has fitted himself fairly 
well in the part of Heathcote, but he unfortunately handicapped his 
endeavours on the first night by an attempt to imitate a gentle- 
man well known in society. As Maudie Vavasour Miss Lottie 
Venne was excellent in the comedy passages, but failed to give 
anything like real effect to the pathetic side of the character. 
The success of the evening was achieved by Miss Nina Boucicault, 
whose portrait of Tiny Merridew was as clever and effective a 
piece of acting as one could desire to have. Mr. C. H. E. 
Brookfield, too, scored heavily as the rascally American, while 
the minor characters were all admirably played. In front of 
Mr. Martin was performed A White Stocking, an exceedingly 
pleasing little comedy by Mr. Edward Ferris and Mr. Arthur 
Stuart, in which Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey, G. Hippisley, H. Deane, 
and Miss Elliot-Page created au excellent impression. 


Mr. JoHN HARE As ECCLEs. 


On Friday, October 16, Mr. John Hare appeared for the first 
time before a London audience at the Grand, Islington, in the 
character of Eccles. To have seen Caste, even if it be only once, 
is to have the recollection of T. W. Robertson’s masterpiece 
indelibly stamped on the memory. Story, characters, and 
dialogue linger with equal vividness in the remembrance. In 
sad circumstances, first impressions must always exert a hold 
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over the imagination to which later cases can seldom or never 
pretend. For Mr. Hare to venture upon a new rendering of 
Eccles was, therefore, a step of considerable boldness. George 
Honey and David James, Henry Kemble and G. W. Anson have 
each in turn given us a conception of the part, and in every 
case the reading, certain details excepted, has been substantially 
the same. Mr. Hare alone takes a widely divergent view of the 
character, a view, moreover, which is authoritatively claimed to 
be that of Robertson himself. Personally we are not at all sure 
that an author is invariably the best judge of all the possibilities 
lurking within the folds of his own exertion. But of one thing 
we are quite certain, namely, that if Mr. Hare’s performance, 
despite its wonderful qualities, its humour, and its pathos, was 
Robertson’s idea of the part, then Robertson owed far more 
to his early interpreters than people ever imagined. To 
attempt to whitewash Eccles, to read into his character a 
redeeming grace it could not consistently possess, to endow him 
with a potential although suppressed instinct for higher things, 
is in our judgment an entirely mistaken proceeding. While, 
therefore, we are quite prepared to acknowledge the great ability, 
the marvellous technical skill and undoubted cleverness shown 
in his impersonation by Mr. Hare, an artist who can do nothing 
ill, we are constrained distinctly to differ from him on the 
question of its fundamental accuracy. 


THE WHITE SILK DREss. 


A Musical Farce, in Two Acts. Words and Lyrics by H. J.W.Dam. Music by A. McLean and 
R. SoMERVILLE. Produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, October 8, 


Jack Hammersley .. Mr. Artuur Roserts Office Boy ate a Master RiegnoLp 
Sir James Turner .. -» Mr. Eric THorNE Mary Turner .. uA Miss DEctma Moore 
Lord Macready ae .. Mr. E. H. Ketry Mrs. Pennington .. -- Miss Eixias Dez 
Major ——, -. Mr. J. Furneaux Cook Lady Turner .. a a Miss SINGLETON 
Professor ley .. Mr. WatTeR URIDGE A Lady from Algiers .. Mrs. E. H. Brooxs 
Charles Hammersley -. Mr. Harotp EpENn Mics Ta'bot .. oa Miss Eva ELLERSLIE 
Angus McWhirter .. Mr. GgorcE TRAILL Miss Essex .- Miss PIERRETTE AMELLA 
Skinderson .. ee -. Mr. W. CHEESMAN Edith Hammersley . . Miss Carrie Benton 
Bolingbroke .. ie -. Mr. L. F. Cuapvy Mrs. Bailey .. ee .- Miss Kirry Lorrus 
Bellamy. . éo oe Mr. Lawrence CarrD 


The stage has certainly come to a deplorable pass when it is 
possible for so inept and feeble a piece as The White Silk Dress 
to find its way into a first-class west-end theatre. Both asa 
writer of musical comedy, teste The Shop Girl, and of serious 
drama, Mr. Dam, the author, has previously shown considerable 
promise. That he should have imagined his latest farce would 
for a moment be tolerated reveals a state of mind almost inex- 
plicable. The White Silk Dress is a formless, witless, pointless 
piece of work, which no writer possessing the slightest regard for 
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his artistic reputation would dream of offering to the public. If 
we speak strongly, it is because we have the best interests of the 
theatre at heart, and are unwilling to see it sink to the level of a 
penny gaff. Again and again it has been our painful duty to 
protest against the absurdities and inanities that nowadays pass 
muster as humour, and to lament the lack of taste existing in 
those who are content to suffer such things without remark. 
Fortunately, the reception accorded to Mr. Dam’s piece would 
seem to argue that our efforts have not been wholly in vain, and 
that the public is beginning to weary of the trashy matter foisted 
upon it. The White Silk Dress doubtless is not appreciably 
worse than many of its kind, but that fact can hardly be con- 
sidered as either an excuse for, or a justification of its existence. 

The plot is nothing. A foolish old lady gives publicity to a 
rumour that she has died abroad. Her will is about to be proved, 
when it is suggested that a later document exists, and lies concealed 
in a white silk dress which has gone astray. A hunt after the 
missing garment is accordingly instituted, but in the end it is 
discovered that the old woman is not dead at all, and has only 
been playing a trick upon her relations in order to test their 
affection. Mr. Arthur Roberts appeared as Jack Hammersley, a 
barrister, who superintends the quest. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Roberts, in a straightforward part, is never at his best, and, let 
us admit at once, was not even comparatively good on the 
first performance of the farce. The neatest bit of character draw- 
ing was furnished by Mr. W. Cheesman as an impecunious bailiff. 
Miss Decima Moore’s sweetness and grace were thrown away 
upon the part of Mary Turner, while Miss Kitty Loftus vainly 
endeavoured to infuse life into the piece by her lively acting and 
singing. The music by Mr. A. McLean and Mr. R. Somerville 
was, on the other hand, fairly bright and pleasing. 


THe BELLE oF CAIRO. 


An Original Play with Music, in Two Acts, by Ceciz Rateicn and Kinsry Peite. Music and 
Lyrics by Kinsey PEILe. Produced at the Court Theatre, October 10. 





The Earl of Bulcester.. Mr.CHARLES WisRow | Mrs. pontine ee .. Miss Grace DuDLEY 
Lady Molly Rosemere . Miss Ernet EarR_e | Luigi. . ° . Mr. Hornman 
Lady Ermyntrude Rosemere.. Miss M. THoRNx | Duval Bey - . Mr. Evcens Mayeur 
James Parker .. ..Mr. ARTHUR NELSTONE | Captain Sir Gilbert Fane Mr. Joun PEACHEY 
Susan Smith ae -- MissMavup Wicmor | MajorTrevor .. Mr. Pump Lesuis 
Cook’s Guide os -- Mr F.D.P LY Lieutenant Marchmont. . Mr. E. W. TaRvER 
Mr. Stallabrass .. -» MrV.M. . SEYMOUR Surgeon Captain Cree .. cS .. Mr. Roy 
Maud Stallabrass oe ee Miss RIEKE Ali brahim oa Mr. Micuazt DwvER 
Martha Stallabrass eo -- Miss Loraine Barbara as a “Miss Guitia WARWICK 
Mary Stallabrass.. ee Miss Buiss Nephthys .. ve os .. Miss May YouE 
Mr. Patching a - “Mr. H. V. SURREY 


The chief merit possessed by The Belle of Cairo is its pretti- 
ness. In other respects, its title to consideration is of the 
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slightest. The plot is unusually thin, even for this class of 
piece, and the humour of the dialogue, when it is not vulgar, 
is commonplace. Lyrics and music are equally destitute of that 
gracefulness and fluent movement which one at least expects 
to find in musical comedy. Nor does the piece really justify 
its existence by providing Miss May Yohe with an effective 
part. True she figures in the first act as an Arabian beauty, 
while in the second she is permitted to don the clothes of a 
boy-bugler; but in neither capacity has she any great oppor- 
tunity for displaying her powers, either as actress or singer. 
The plot adheres pretty closely to Miss Yohe’s changes of 
costume. Nephthys, the heroine, has fallen in love with a 
young English officer, although her father desires her to wed 
the keeper of a gambling saloon in Cairo. So to save herself 
she dresses as a youth, and accompanies her lover on a campaign 
against a party of Dervishes. Add to this the very slenderest 
of intrigues in which a British peer, his two daughters, a 
native lady, and a couple of minor officers are mixed up, and 
you have pretty well got the gist of the tale. Nor is there 
much to be said for the performance. Suffering from extreme 
hoarseness, Miss Yohe was obviously unable to attack her music 
with the requisite spirit, while probably from the same cause 
her acting seemed nerveless and heavy. Miss Guilia Warwick 
gave a capital sketch of a skittish middle-aged lady, and by her 
accomplished singing secured for herself the vocal honours of 
the evening. But quite the greatest success was obtained by 
Mr. Arthur Nelstone, a wonderfully nimble and ingenious 


eccentric dancer, in conjunction with his colleague, Miss Maud 
Wilmot. 


TEDDY’s WIVES. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Feraus Hume. Produced at the Strand Theatre, 


September 24. 
The Honble. Teddy Miles .. Mr. Matuasy _ cageeeguagte -. Miss Emmy Taorne 
Oliver Walford .. - Mr. Geratp Moore Nora. ee Miss AupREY Forp 
The McNab ee Mr. Frep THORNE Mrs. Crup les. .-Mi:s ALICE MaNnsFIELD 
Solomon Isaacs .. ‘Mr. - H. THORNBURY The Honble. Mrs. Miles Miss Maupre MinLetr 
Choldy ee ee ee Mr. J. WHEATMAN 


A more childish or invertebrate piece than Teddy’s Wives it 
would be difficult toimagine. Add to this that it is distinguished 
throughout by a fine flavour of blatant vulgarity, and the reader 
will understand that further criticism of its many defects is 
superfluous. The story deals with the efforts of a young man 
who, having surreptitiously married a pretty girl, pretends, by 
way of misleading his creditors, that he has espoused a wealthy 
and particularly vulgar widow called Mrs. Cottingham. To 
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attempt to describe in detail the events that spring from this 
complication would be to pay Mr. Fergus Hume’s farrago of 
nonsense a compliment it does not deserve. By his latest pro- 
duction the author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab incontestably 
proves that if he possesses the merest scintilla of dramatic 
instinct he has taken the most elaborate pains to conceal the 
fact from the public. Over the acting there is no need to linger. 
That competent artists like Miss Maude Millett and Mr. Fred 
Thorne should lend their co-operation to such a performance 
says little for their sense of artistic self-respect. A Mr. Mallaby, 
who is responsible for the production, played the leading part. 
He is hardly to be congratulated on his own lack of managerial 
wisdom. 


A Crown oF THORNS. 


A Romantic Drama, in Four Acts, by GinbertT Exniott, Produced at the New Olympic Theatre, 


October 10. 

Count Vauthier as Mr. GILBERT ELLIOTT Doctor Ricardo a Mr. A. ROBERTSON 
Henri Lefranc .. + Mr. DUDLEY CLINTON Countess Vauthier .. “Mrs. WALTER EDWIN 
Baron Holstein. . ee Mr. WILLIAM FELTON ee * .. Miss ALICE DE WINTON 

mdé .. 7 " Mr. JOHN OTTAWAY Ninette . “< .. Miss GEORGIE WRIGHT 
Picot .. a ‘Mr. Harry PAULTON, Jun. Marie .-Miss MILLICENT MARSDEN 
Hans... ee Mr. JoHN G. MoMAHON Mother Bagnolet se .. Miss Emtty EDWIN 
Abbé Lavalle .. aie Mr. Louis Forp Mathilde ie isa Miss AGNES HEWITT 


Officer of Directoire |: Mr. CHARLES M. HOLMES 


A Crown of Thorns is a rather crude melodrama of the French 
Revolutionary period, and of a kind more usually found in the 
provinces than at a west-end theatre. It possesses one scene in 
particular, of which, however, the thrilling qualities and sensa- 
tional effects are more than sufficient to elicit the approving 
applause of pit and gallery. This is the scene on the scaffold, 
where the hero runs a serious risk of suffering decapitation by the 
guillotine. Needless to say, neither the event nor the head comes 
off. To relate the remaining complications of the story would 
serve no useful purpose. Of the acting it is enough to say that it 
was more or less on a level with the piece. 


Love IN IDLENEsS. 


An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Louis N. Parker and E.J.Goopman. Produced at Terry's 
Theatre, October 21. 


Mortimer Pe dlebury .. Mr.Epwarp Terry | Maggie -- Miss Hitpa Rivers 
Frank Mr. W. E. AsHcROFT Louise Gondinot . Miss Beatrice FERRAR 
Rushey Platt, Esq. M. P. Mr. GILBERT FarqudaaR | Abigail Bright .. ..Miss BeLLa PATEMAN 
Jack Fenton -. Mr. Sypney Broven | Mrs. Trott .. nF oe Miss Kate Minis 
Eugene Gondinot . an Mr. H. pe Lance | Martha ie os .. Miss Jesste DANVERS 


The authors of Love in Idleness are to be congratulated on 
producing so wholesome and delightful a piece of work as their 
new comedy can honestly claim to be. Thestory they set forth to 
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narrate is not certainly of the strongest, itis even conceivable that 
some may bring against it the reproach of thinness; but it possesses, 
at least, all the merits peculiar to a charming idyll. The dialogue, 
moreover, is instinct with a pleasant sense of humour, and the 
characterisation throughout most happy. The theme selected 
by the authors is, it is true, of a somewhat monotonous nature, 
but lack of variety is counterbalanced by a plentiful supply of 
wit and observation. Mortimer Pendlebury, passing rich on £250 
a year, has through sheer laziness allowed all life’s prizes to 
slip through his fingers. ‘‘ To-morrow ’”’ has become with him a 
byword, while the slightest necessity for action is regarded with 
horror. Suddenly he is awakened to the fact that his incurable 
inertness has imperilled the welfare of those most dear to him. 
He vows to amend his ways, and incontinently plunges into a 
course of feverish activity. But forgetful of the proverb, in medio 
tutissimus ibis, he speedily discovers that he has only served to 
make matters worse by his inconsiderate over-haste. With the best 
possible intentions he prevents one nephew from gaining a much- 
coveted post, robs another of his sweetheart, and his dearly- 
loved niece of the possibility of marrying the man she adores. 
Fortunately, there is a good fairy at hand in the shape of the 
woman whom, but for his pitiful habit of procrastination, he 
might have made his wife long ago. Chiefly by her help, order is 
at length fashioned out of chaos, and the curtain drops on a scene 
of general happiness. In Mortimer Pendlebury Mr. Edward 
Terry has a capital part, which he plays with unfailing spirit and 
a fine sense of its many peculiarities. Mr. A. E. Ashcroft and 
Mr. Sydney Brough are excellent as the ill-used nephews, while 
Miss Bella Pateman, after a long absence from the London stage, 
returns to enact the character of Abigail Bright with all her old 
charms and tenderness. An admirable bit of impersonation is 
Mr. H. de Lange’s study of a peppery Frenchman, while Miss 
Hilda Rivers, whose name is new to us, gives a delightful sketch 
of a frank, warm-hearted young English girl. The remaining 
characters are in thoroughly capable hands. 


IN PARIS. 


This is the time of year when the theatres get into working 
form again. The Palais Royal has reopened with Dindon, the 
Variétés with La Vie Parisienne, the Gymnase with La Famille 
Pont-Biquet, the Vaudeville with Lysistrata, the Bouffes with 
Miss Helyett, and the Renaissance with the Dame aux Camélias, 
all revivals, as is usual at the start. The Comédie Frangaise has 
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contributed Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier and Le monde ot l’on 
s’ennuie. The only novelties are Capitaine Fracasse, adapted 
from Théophile Gautier’s novel by his son-in-law, M. Emile 
Bergerat, and an adaptation of Schiller’s Don Carlos, both at the 
Odéon, and both more or less failures, in spite of the proverbial 
good work expected from new it will be remembered that 
M. Antoine is the new broom at the Odéon. Capitaine Fracasse 
does not belong to dramatic literature, and all the ingenuity of 
M. Bergerat and decorative instincts of M. Antoine are powerless 
to infuse into it the necessary movement for a five hours’ sitting. 
M. Charles Raymond’s adaptation of Don Carlos was not equally 
unsuccessful, and in this case rather the insufficiency of the 
acting than faults of the adaptation account for a comparative 
failure. Besides this, it beats Capitaine Fracasse in lasting 
nearly six hours, and the most brilliant performances can hardly 
stand an ordeal so tough as that. Nor is Don Carlos a piece 
which holds the spectator spellbound from beginning to end, 
although it contains passages of great poetic beauty and dra- 
matic intensity. The first two acts of the drama elicited some 
enthusiasm, but the rest of the piece fell more or less flat. In 
fact, curtailed as it has been by the translator (it occupies 200 
pages 8vo. in the ordinary editions of the original), it needs still 
further abridgment to fit in with the exigencies of the con- 
temporary theatre-goer. 





IN BERLIN. 


There has been considerable activity in the theatrical world of 
Berlin during the last month. Nor has it come before it was 
needed, for the summer was very barren of dramatic interest, a 
fact due, no doubt, in part to the Industrial Exhibition, which 
did not serve to fillthe theatres, or at any rate the more serious 
of them. At the Lessing theatre, the manager, Herr Oscar 
Blumenthal, has produced a piece of his own, entitled Das Hinma- 
leins (The Multiplication Table). An architect named Hubert 
(Herr Stahl) quarrels with his wife (Fraulein Gross), because she 
is too extravagant, and does not pay sufficient heed to the multi- 
plication table. They might make it up at once if they felt so 
disposed, but instead of doing so they postponed their reconcilia- 
tion to the end of the third act. In the meantime Fraulein 
Jager fallsin love with Herr Schonfeld. The remaining gaps are 
filled up by the quarrel of an old bachelor (Herr Engels) with the 
bridegroom’s father, and by the comic relief afforded by the same 
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gentleman. The jokes with which the piece is liberally 
besprinkled are occasionally very amusing; the only fault about 
them is that they subserve no purpose but that of exciting 
laughter. They have no necessary connection with the play, and 
are in no way contributory to its logical and necessary conclusion. 
The author also commits the mistake of introducing the audience 
to commonplace characters, who, in some instances, descend to 
unpardonable breaches of good form, to use the mildest term. 
For example, he allows the amiable, but in money matters flighty, 
wife of the architect to gamble on the Stock Exchange behind 
her husband’s back, and to flirt with an old buck in 
order to wheedle him out of £100. He also allows a landed 
proprietor, a capital fellow, of whom no harm is known, to 
set about obtaining a wife as one would buy a nag at 
a horsefair, the neighbours being kept at a distance meanwhile, 
as they are apt to insinuate blemishes in the lady’s reputation, as 
they might if one were making inquiries into the points of a 
horse. The author wishes it to be supposed that heis representing 
good, respectable society ; but in this he fails, as from the fore- 
going it must be obvious he could not help doing. The comedy 
was played with much brightness by all the actors, and the first 
act was most cordially received. Applause followed the other 
two acts, but in a less degree in each case. 

The successful opening on October 1 of the new Theater des 
Westens was a great event in the theatrical world of Berlin, and 
especially for Berlin society, which attended in greater force than on 
any first night for many years past. It is therefore to be regretted 
that the piece selected for performance was not adequate to the 
occasion. It was entitled 4 Thousand and One Nights, and was 
a poetical fairy tale by Herr Holger Drachmann. _In its book 
form the story is very agreeable, but as a stage play it is so weari- 
some that a feeling of boredom crept over the house in the first 
act and continued progressively until the end. The house is in 
every way @ great acquisition to the German capital, and will 
unquestionably bea source of increased attraction as time goes on. 

At the Berliner Theater the German version of My Official 
Wife, the performance which was forbidden some months ago, 
has seen the light, and has been well received. The peculiarity 
of this play is the immense amount of factitious popularity which 
it has derived owing to its prohibition. The book itself has sold 
by thousands on the Continent, where it would probably have 
never made its way but for the advertisement thus given to it by 
a short-sighted censorship. 

At the Thalia Theatre—the name given to the newly-baptised 
Adolf Ernst Theater—Cousin Cousine, a vaudeville in three acts, 
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by Maurice Ordonneau and Henri Karnel, the music by Gaston 
Serpette, has been the first piece produced. 


IN VIENNA. 


Ernst von Wolzogen, a German playwright, has, following the 
example of Hermann Sudermann, who allowed his Gliick im 
Winkel to be performed for the first time in Vienna, given the 
Viennese public the pleasure of seeing Hin wnbeschriebenes Blatt 
before any German audience. The title of the comedy, 4n 
Unwritten Page, is explained in the first act, when a professor of 
mathematics returns from his honeymoon with a young and 
childish wife, who has experienced nothing, lived through 
nothing, is, in fact, ‘‘ an unwritten page.” This child-wife meets 
with the first tragic conflict of her existence in a curious way. 
She knows and cares nothing for society or for housekeeping. 
She has a pet—a white mouse—upon which she expends all her 
affection, and it is through the Professor’s old housekeeper and 

_ her cat that her eyes are opened to the realities of life. That is 
the situation of the first act, and very droll and amusing it is. 
The author was several times called before the curtain when it fell 
at the conclusion of this act, but the situations of the first act were 
repeated with less skill in the second and third, and the result 
was that the audience became first bored and then almost hostile. 

The Carl Theater has produced a three-act operetta of American 
origin, The Magician of the Nile, by a Mr. Smith, the music by 
Mr. Herbert. Much money was expended on the mounting 
of this burlesque, the words of which are pure nonsense, but 
more amusing than all the German and French comic opera 
libretti. The music is characterised by great delicacy and 
charm. At the Burg Theater Leo Ebermann’s three-act drama, 
Die Athenerin, has met with a very friendly reception. The 
author makes use of the ancient Greeks in this play only as a 
kind of pretext by which he may put before the audience a corrupt 
but charming woman without offending modern sensibilities. 
It is vain, however, to ask us to believe that anywhere, or at any 
time, alady could have existed who was first a Parisian cocotte, 
then a German housewife, and lastly an ancient Greek hetaira. 
Such a woman could exist nowhere else than in the brain of a 
modern playwright, bewildered by ‘‘ degeneration,’ Ibsenism, 
and the novel of theperiod. As for the plot, it is slight, and the 
treatment is involved, while the characters correspond so little 
to their classical names that they sometimes almost have the 
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effect of being parodies. Yet, in spite of his sins against the 
spirit of history, poetry, and philosophy, Herr Ebermann, the 
author, possesses a very marked talent for inventing dramatic 
situations ; and it would not be surprising if he were to become 
a really eminent writer for the stage. 

A new piece of the Volksstick kind, entitled Noth Kennt Kein 
Gebot (Necessity Knows no Law), has been produced at the 
Raimund Theater. The play is by a newcomer—Herr Rudolph 
Christoph Jenny. The story is that of a carpenter who finds 
himself face to face with starvation. His wife is dying, and he has 
no funds to pay for food, to say nothing of the rent of his room. 
In a few hours, if the money is not forthcoming, he and his little 
family will be turned out of doors. The carpenter is at his wits’ 
end. Fortunately for him, as he thinks, he comes across a 
50-gulden note, with which he pays his rent. The agent who 
receives it knows the poor man’s circumstances, and is surprised 
that he has been able to get funds together. He makes 
inquiries, and the result is that a 50-gulden note is found missing. 
It is the property of the manager of the house. The carpenter is 
arrested, and admits his guilt, but at the last moment he is saved 
by the wife of the man whose money he has taken. He confesses 
to her that he took the note, and he says that he believed it to be 
the property of a rich man to whom he could return it when he 
could get work again. The good woman believes his story, and, 
knowing the desperate straits in which the carpenter is situated, 
determines to screen him. She conceals a 50-gulden note in a 
book; this is discovered at the right moment, and the man is set 
at liberty. Such is the bald outline of the plot. The play is 
deficient in many respects. It betrays a naiveté which is some- 
what surprising in a writer who is evidently a man of power, and 
it passes too quickly from grave to gay ; but it is a very promising 
performance, and shows that Anzengruber has now a serious 
rival. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In the last week of September the Teatro Lirico Internazionale, 
Milan, opened its autumn season with MM. Godard and 
Cain’s opera La Vivandiére. The story unfolded in the course 
of the opera is an episode in the conflicts which took place in 
France at the beginning of the First Republic. The youthful 
son of a reactionary marquis becomes fired with martial zeal by 
the stirring events of the time, and resolves to share the for- 
tunes of the soldiers of his country. In this determination he 
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is rather encouraged than otherwise by Nanna, an orphan girl 
with whom he is in love. But the Marquis de Rieul, the young 
man’s father, takes a different view of the matter; and, after 
disavowing his son, heaps curses on his head, and banishes him 
from his home. On hearing what has occurred, Nanna makes 
up her mind to be near George (the banished son), and when he 
joins the ranks of the revolutionary army she finds a refuge in a 
viwandiére’s waggon and a friend and protector in Marion, a 
vivanditre characteristic of the age. After the lapse of some 
little time, in the course of which George has been raised to the 
rank of sergeant, the inflexible old marquis takes command of a 
band of reactionaries, and events so turn out that the troops 
commanded on opposite sides by father and son come within an 
ace of engagingin conflict. Being by this time aware of George’s 
history, the good-hearted vivandiére intervenes, however, to pre- 
vent the meeting of George and the marquis on a field of battle, 
and succeeds in persuading George’s superior officer to send him 
away with despatches. The battle which follows results in favour 
of the revolutionary body, and the marquis is taken prisoner, 
with no prospect of escaping condemnation to death. Marion, 
who has come to entertain almost maternal feelings towards both 
George and Nanna, again intervenes, and, with the full know- 
ledge that her act means but the exchange of her life for his, 
contrives to effect the escape of the prisoner. Matters then look 
very serious for the courageous vivandiére, but at the critical 
moment a decree of amnesty saves her from the guillotine. 
Although M. Godard’s compositions are known in Italy to those 
who attend concerts, this was the first time that one of his operas 
had been performed in this country, and consequently the occasion 
was regarded as one of importance. Signora Jan-Boyer and 
Signorina Leone interpreted the parts of Marion and Nanna 
respectively, in a manner which aroused great enthusiasm in the 
audience, and Signor Bonci, the young tenor, who played the 
part of George, acquitted himself most creditably. Signor 
Dufriche as La Balafre, Signor Federici as Capt. Bernard, 
Signor Navarrini as the Marquis, and Signor Negrini as La 
Fleur, also distinguished themselves in a manner worthy of 
mention. Jl Maestro, a comedy by Duke Carafa d’Andria, was 
played at the Arena Nazionale, Florence, by the Pasta-Lorenzo 
company, but with no very happy issue. While giving all possible 
credit to the noble author, the local newspapers were strangely 
unanimous in forgetting to state that the plot of IJ Maestro was 
taken in its entirety from Bourget’s romance of Le Disciple. 
Great things were expected of the production of a translation of 
Ostrovsky’s I Funzionari at the Valle, Rome, but there proved to 
x 
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be few of the elements of success in the Russian play. The 
excessive length of some of the scenes, the neglect to cut 
out several passages which are no longer to the taste of an 
Italian audience, and a lack of clearly-defined personality in 
some of the principal characters formed, indeed, a list of con- 
demnatory circumstances which pointed so strongly to failure 
that the performance was not repeated. At the Politeama 
Margherita, Genoa, Seiior Enrice Cebada’s Spanish company 
has been giving a series of performances, which included El 
Barberillo de Lavapies and El Tambor de los Granaderos. In 
their native country these two farces are always sure of a 
good welcome, but the appreciation of the Genoese audiences 
was, at the best, but lukewarm. Scomparso, one of MM. Bisson 
and Sylvane’s comedies in an Italian dress, made a tolerably 
successful appearance at the Manzoni, Milan, though it must be 
confessed that its humour did not seem to appeal so strongly to 
Italian susceptibilities as do some of the many other works of the 
kind which are transported over the Alps from Parisian stages. 


IN MADRID. 


The theatres of Madrid are once again open, and are now well 
on their way through their autumn programmes. The Zarzuela 
inaugurated the new season with a company which, although it 
has many merits, is not equal to that of the last season, inasmuch 
as there are missing from its list, without efficient substitutes, 
such names as Sejior Rossell, Sefiorita Lazaro, and Seiior Castilla. 
The new company opened with Hl Ano Pasado por Agua, in the 
performance of which they laboured under the serious disadvan- 
tage of playing parts which their predecessors had already made 
famous, and stamped to a great extent with their own individual 
personalities. This drawback must serve as an excuse for what 
was manifestly regarded as a somewhat poor performance. 
Under the management of Seiior Enrique Chicote, the Teatro 
Martin opened well with a treble programme consisting of E/ 
Padron Municipal, Sin Comerlo ni Beberlo, and Nicolas. At the 
Apolo the production of De Vuelta del Vivero, a play which, 
though fairly well known, has never before appeared on the boards 
of that theatre, gave rise to so great an amount of interest that the 
auditorium on the opening night had far more the appearance of 
a first night than that of a revival. The performance was excel- 
lent, and the applause accorded to Seiiorita Joaquin Pino, Sefiora 
Vidal, and Sefiores Mesejo and Rodriguez was thoroughly merited. 
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Hé Dicho o’ La Casa del Deputado, a diverting little farce by 
Sefiores Limendoux and Rojas, was played very successfully at 
the Romea. Its humour is based on current political questions, 
and some very good situations have been constructed by the 
authors, while the music which Sefior Lleo has written to 
accompany the farce is excellently adapted to it. The Eslava 
also scored a success with a new farce entitled La Marcha de 
Cadiz. It is from the pens of Sefiores Celso Lucio and Alvarez, 
and its title is derived from a march known as the “ Cadiz 
March,” which is played at the present time at almost every 
public function, and is ground out on street organs in every corner 
of Spain where such instruments are to be found. Both libretto 
and music are good, and the work bears promise of many future 
reproductions. 


IN NEW YORK. 


The practice of reproducing on the American stage the plays 
that have had or are having successful runs in London seems to 
be fast going out of favour—much to the delight of those critics 
whose self-imposed duty it is to watch over the interests of the 
national drama. Only one production marked ‘‘ London success ” 
is to be recorded this month—The Geisha—which was a veritable 
triumph for all concerned. Mr. Daly has staged it at his theatre 
with his usual magnificence, and the music of Mr. Sydney Jones 
and Mr. Lionel Monckton is already being heard in the streets. 
Miss Dorothy Morton as O Mimosa and Miss Violet Lloyd as 
Molly are the best of an excellent cast. At the Knickerbocker 
(late Abbey’s) Theatre, Half a King, a comic opera of French 
origin, set to music by Herr Englander, has been produced with 
gratifying results by Mr. Francis Wilson, who himself plays the 
principal part. Swe, a three-act drama by Mr. Bret Harte and 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, has had a run of four weeks at Hoyt’s 
Theatre—a smaller measure of success than by reason of its 
stirring plot and clever construction it seemed to deserve. The 
play had every advantage in interpretation, with Miss Annie 
Russell and Mr. Joseph Haworth in the principal characters. 
Lost, Strayed, or Stolen, another musical comedy of French 
origin, is drawing large audiences to the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
Mr. William Hoey, who many years ago earned the appellation 
“Old Hoss” by his performance in A Parlour Match, is again to 
be seen at the Herald Square Theatre in that inimitable bit of 
comedy work. His old-time partner, Mr. Charles E. Evans, is 
also sustaining his original réle of I. McCorker, as is Miss Minnie 
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French as Innocent Kidd. Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has written, 
set to music, and sumptuously produced a comic opera entitled 
Santa Maria at the Olympia. The music, though artistically the 
weakest part of the work, is calculated to appeal to popular 
favour, and there can be little doubt that the production will 
amply repay the versatile author. Miss Camille D’Arville is 
at the head of the cast. The Merry Tramps is the title of the 
spectacular play with which the Liliputians, after an absence of 
some years from New York, are delighting the Star Theatre 
audiences. Mary Pennington, originally produced at a matinée 
in London, won unequivocal praise on its first presentation in 
New York at Palmer’s Theatre. Miss Georgia Cayvan, in the 
name part, brings out the satire of the play with admirable deft- 
ness, and is mannish or womanly as the occasion demands. At 
the Garrick Theatre a revival of Evangeline is holding the 
boards, presumably for the purpose of affording Mr. Henry 
E. Dixey an opportunity of displaying his abilities in the 
part of the Lone Fisherman. The only melodrama whose pro- 
duction is to be recorded this month is Secret Service at the 
Garrick. The author is Mr. William Gillette—a skilled hand in 
this kind of work—and he has done himself full justice. The 
Civil War, as is now usual in melodrama, forms the background 
of the story. Mr. Gillette himself impersonates the hero, but he 
is better as dramatist than as actor. The piece seems destined 
for a long term of public favour. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Many statements have recently been made as to Sir Henry Irving’s 
intentions for the immediate future. Possibly, however, it may appear 
that he has decided upon nothing except the revival of Richard III. and 
the production of Madame Sans-Géne. 


Tuat large-minded prelate, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, did not 
fail to note the advance made by the stage of late years, and at one 
time had under consideration the idea of writing for The Theatre an article 
as to the knighthood of Sir Henry Irving. 


Ir would not be surprising to hear that Sir Henry Irving had received 
an invitation to appear at the Spanish Court. The old love of theatricals 
there has been revived of late years, Madame Sarah Bernhardt being one 


of the chief players. Her guerdon on the occasion was a beautiful bracelet 
in a casket. : 


Mornine performances of Cymbeline are arranged for November 11 and 
25, and December 2 and 9. 


Mr. ALEXANDER played before the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their visit to Lord Londonderry’s seat, Wynyard-park, on October 22nd, 
On that night his part in The Prisoner of Zenda was taken by Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, who has been playing it for some time in the provinces. 

Mr. ArTHUR COLLINS, stage-manager to the late Sir Augustus Harris, 
has, with the support of a syndicate, secured the option of taking Drury 
Lane Theatre for a short term. All being well, he will begin next spring 
with an English Opera season, produce a drama in the autumn, and at 
Christmas will have a pantomime. 

. In New York it is thought possible that Madame Nordica may, after all, 
be re-engaged by the management of the Metropolitan Opera House for 


the coming season, the recent death of Frau Klafsky having left the 
company without an Isolde. 


Mr. Hare will begin his second American tour at Montreal on November 
16th, returning home next April. 

Mr. ALEXANDER intends to have aseries of matinées at the St. James’, 
beginning this month with As You Like It, the manager himself playing 
Orlando, Miss Julia Neilson Rosalind, Mr. W. H. Vernon Jaques, Mr. 
Fernandez the Banished Duke, Miss Dorothea Baird Phebe, Mr. H. B. 
Irving (an excellent Jaques) Oliver, and Mr. H. V. Esmond Touchstone. 

Mr. Prnero, braced by a holiday in the Engadine, has returned to town, 
and is now hard at work at his next play. 

M. JEAN DE ReszKE and the Countess de Mailly were married early last 
month. According to his present intentions, he will not reappear on the 
stage, at least for some time. He has amassed a large fortune, and his 
wife is an heiress in her own right. 
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Miss Sypit SANDERSON is shortly to appear in Hsclairmonde at the 
Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg. 


Sir A. C. MackENziEg, so long obliged to write serious and even solemn 
music, utilised his holiday to write a comic opera, which is expected to 


appear during the coming season. Mr. F.C. Burnand is responsible for 
the libretto. 


Mr. GrorcE ALEXANDER has taken the Royalty Theatre, where, as the 
present number of The Theatre is going through the press, he produces His 
Little Dodge, a farcical comedy adapted from the French by Mr. Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. The cast includes Mr. Fred Terry and Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith. It is to be preceded by a “theme in one act,” The Storm, in 
which Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr. H. V. Esmond will appear. 


The Prisoner of Zenda has been revived at the St. James’s Theatre, Miss 
Julia Neilson succeeding Miss Evelyn Millard as the Princess Flavia, 


Other new-comers in the cast are Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Mr. Aubrey Smith, 
and Mr. H. B. Irving. 


Mr. Scorr’s notice of the revival is not without interest. He says :— 
“We have been preaching a wearisome sermon, we fear, and leading, for 
years past, a kind of ‘forlorn hope’ against the grievous sin of under- 
acting. Now that romantic drama has come to the front again, it is 
found that underacting is impossible. The dawdle of English comedy, 
the tricks of English life transplanted on the stage, do not suit romantic 
drama. Let Miss Julia Neilson have the credit of waking up this sleepy 
art of ours, and proving, by her delightful performance of last night, the 
truth of much that we have insisted upon with such persistency. It is 
with sincere pleasure that we have the opportunity of giving our special 
congratulation to Miss Julia Neilson, because, with great gifts of her own, 
great and special gifts, she has been the unfortunate victim of bad 
training. She started her career in the fatal play called Brantingham 
Hall as a heaven-born actress. We do not believe in heaven-born actresses. 
It was not her fault that she had to pick up her training, bit by bit, with no 
one to guide and counsel her. All that she showed last night she had in 
her years ago, but she was outright unschooled, untrained. The Hay- 
market school did her very little good indeed. The promise was there, but 
we all waited for something very much better than the Dancing Girl. 
She was handicapped, as she has ever been handicapped, by want of proper 
guidance. When amateurs guide amateurs there is almost a certainty of 
collapse ; but when Miss Julia Neilson joined Charles Wyndham and 
played so admirably in The Home Secretary we all felt that here was the 
sincere promise of an actress of presence and of power as well. The prize 
came last night, when Flavia was acted as the part ought to be acted.” 
The italics (apart from the names of plays) are ours. 


In the way of long runs, Our Boys has now been beaten by Charley’s 
Aunt. 

“T wonpeR,” Mr. Clement Scott writes in the Whitehall Review, “ how 
many Rosalinds I have seen in my time, and I wonder why fate has been 
so cruel as to deny me the privilege of seeing the one delightful actress 
play that—to my mind—one character which, surely, beyond all other 
Shaksperean characters, was written for her. Will Ellen Terry never be 
seen as the fair Rosalind? It seems to me there never was a character 
more suited to her temperament, more akin to every touch of her being.’”’ 
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Mr. Ciement Scorr notes the “ pretentious fallacy” that because 
fashion dines late therefore serious theatrical art is at a discount. “The 
dining hour,” he says, “has nothing whatever to do with the matter. If 
anyone wants a solid simple proof to show the utter absurdity of such a 
contention, let them look at the pavement in front of the Lyceum Theatre 
between six and seven o'clock every evening, and the carriage line a few 
minutes before eight.” It will be news to many that the playgoers on 
“the pavement” have not dined hours before. 


In the Graphic for September 26th there is a full-page portrait, by M. 
Paul Renouard, of Sir Henry Irving in the act of making-up in his dressing 
room at the Lyceum. Itis accompanied by admirable letterpress, evidently 
based upon sound and even original information. The Graphic has taught 
us to look for good work from M. Renouard ; but we do not remember to 
have seen any drawing of his at once so faithful and so striking as this 
portrait. Sir Henry Irving, as the writer of the memoir points out, has an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. On one occasion he went through a 
particularly trying first performance, held his usual informal reception 
of friends on the stage, and did not get home until at least four o’clock. 
Meanwhile a new rehearsal had been called for ten o’clock that morning. 
“ Of course that rehearsal did not come off ?” asked a guest on the following 
day, meeting a member of the company. “It did,” was the reply, “and 
Irving was the first to arrive.” 


Two remarkable artists whose names are likely to be remembered in 
stage history have just passed away. Mr. George du Maurier, who in 
early life thought of going on the stage as a singer, won for himself a high 
position, not only as a satirist of society foibles, but as the author of 7'rilby, 
in which many old experiences of the Quartier Latin were embodied, and 
which, cleverly dramatised, has had so marked a success in America and 
England. Another death to be deplored is that of Mr. Fred Barnard, 
excellent as an illustrator of Dickens, and the author of so many of the 
sketches to be found in the biographies of Sir Henry Irving. 


AN interesting matinée in aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund 
will be held at Drury Lane on November 12th, Sir Henry Irving being one 
of those who will appear, 


Mrs. BERNARD BEERE, we regret to state, is seriously ill. 


Mr. Georce GrRossMITH writes to contradict what he calls the 
“ ridiculous ” report that he is connected with a syndicate to take over the 
Savoy Theatre. 


Mrs. KEenpAL has joined in the Beerbohm-Scott fray with her usual 
vigour. “ This poor man,” Mrs. Kendal continues, referring to Mr. Scott, 
“has lost all judgment,” and she goes on to call for a reform in dramatic 
criticism. ‘* When I see,” she says in this connection, “ a dramatic critic 
looking fat, with a diamond breast-pin and a diamond ring, I go home and 
weep. I’ve seen so many—I weep very often.” But what is the exact 
kind of reform that Mrs. Kendal would suggest is not made quite clear. 


Tue large proportion of clergymen among the Lyceum audiences has 
long been a feature of that theatre under Sir Henry Irving’s management. 
Many seats had been booked by them for the weeks immediately following 
upon the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in the ordinary 
course, as they could not attend the theatre at such a time, and as the rule 
is that no money can be returned, their tickets would have been useless to 
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them. But Sir Henry Irving, with his usual tact, gave directions at once 
that the rule should be broken, and all the clergymen in this case were 
allowed either to exchange their tickets for later dates or to receive back 
the sums they had expended. Such graceful acts do more to reconcile 
Church and Stage than any number of guilds. 


Tue Actors’ Association is, we are glad to note, in a flourishing condition. 
The presence of Sir Henry Irving in the chair at a Council meeting the 
other day was warmly welcomed by the members as a notable sign of the 
unity of the profession in following up the object for which the Associa- 
tion was founded. The annual performance in aid of the funds will take 
place at the Lyceum on December 3. 


Very few people can know that the late William Morris once wrote a 
play—not a poetical drama of dreamland, full of exquisite imagery and 
tender, delicate imagination, as one might guess—but an extravaganza 
satirising the men and the manners of to-day. It was played for the 
benefit of some Socialist organisation, and Mr. Morris himself took one of 
the chief parts, hugely delighting the audience, if report may be held true, 
and showing a remarkable aptitude for the portrayal of comic character. 
On another occasion the poet played Sir Jeremy Joles, the deaf old 
man in Mr. Heathcote’s amusing Duchess of Bayswater and Company. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw declares that, if the theatre appealed to intelligent 
people, William Morris would have added to his many spheres of labour 
that of a writer of plays ; but that, seeing the class of dramatic work pro- 
vided by the majority of* playhouses, he took no interest in the theatre 
at all. 

THE question as to the unpunctual arrivals at theatres has again been 
raised. On the first night of Cymbeline, we remember, a distinguished 
journalist, whose seat was in the centre of the stalls, came in half-an-hour 
late. “ Sir Henry Irving,” writes a correspondent of The Times, “has done 
so much for the theatre-going public in the removal of abuses that I am 
encouraged to ask him through your columns to take the lead in one other 
much-needed measure of reform. I visited the Lyceum last evening with 
two ladies, and in our anxiety to see comfortably the whole of the splendid 
representation of Cymbeline, we took care to be in our places in the stalls 
some minutes before the rising of the curtain. Our pleasure, however, was 
continually marred during the first 15 or 20 minutes of the performance by 
people who came in late, and who—to reach their seats, in the same row 
with ours—kept struggling past us at intervals, distracting attention and 
obscuring the view of the stage. The beautiful dance in the triciinium 
scene was entirely lost upon us, owing to the appearance at the moment of 
three stout Venuses, whose transit effectually blotted out everything but 
themselves from the disc of our vision. Now, why should it not be a rule 
in theatres that those who arrive late should wait till the conclusion of the 
scene, or, if necessary, of the act?” Why indeed ? 


Tus year the Theatres and Music-Halls Licensing Committee of the 
London County Council have managed to get through their work with more 
goodsense than they have displayed on previousoccasions. In the case of the 
Palace Theatre they unanimously expressed regret that the Secretary of 
the National Vigilance Society should have made “utterly unfounded in- 
sinuations” in regard to the exhibition of living pictures. No objection 
was taken to the programme of the Empire Theatre, though notice was 
taken of the class of women frequenting the promenade. 
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Lorp Dartmouta had a sensible word to say at the Church Congress in 
regard to two forms of amusement—theatres and dancing. On this sub- 
ject, he remarked, Christian opinion had undergone a marked change. 
Mr. Lecky, in his History of Rationalism, stated that “the doctrine of the 
Church on this subject was clear and decisive ;” the theatre was decisively 
condemned, and professional actors were pronounced to be in a condition 
of mortal sin. Now the theatrical profession was held in honour, and 
though there was much to be regretted in stageland, the leaders of the pro- 
fession set a noble example of charity in its highest form. 


Arter their performances of Donna Diana at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre at the beginning of this month, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bourchier, 
with their company, will be off to America, not to return until the spring. 
The theatre Mr. Bourchier will take upon his return to London is as yet 
uncertain. He will need a larger stage than that of the Royalty when he 
produces Charlotte Corday. 


Sr. Grorce’s Hatt, so long the home of the German Reed entertainment 
and the haunt of the amateur, has now been acquired by the proprietors 
of Queen’s Hall, and will, itseems proballe, enter, under the fresh manage- 
ment, upon a new period of usefulness and prosperity. It claims the dis- 
tinction of being the only place of entertainment in London which holds 
both the Lord Chamberlain’s licence for stage plays and that of the County 
Council for music and dancing. 


WE receive as we are going to press,a copy of a new edition of Dr. 
Doran’s well-known work, Their Majesties’ Servants ; or, Annals of the 
English Stage. The book derives an additional value from the fact that it 
is profusely illustrated with pictures of most of the old actors and actresses 
whose characteristics are so pleasantly set forth by the author. 


THE announcement of Mr. William Herbert’s death, which occurred at 
Norwich on the morning of October 16, has awakened a feeling of genuine 
regret among the large number of friends to whom his kindly manner and 
courteous bearing had endeared him. Mr. Herbert’s family name was 
Eden. The earlier years of his life were passed in the Army, in which he 
attained the rank of captain. Throughout this period he took every 
opportunity to indulge a passion for private theatricals, and on his retire- 
ment he not unnaturally turned to the stage for employment. Among 
his first successes was his appearance as Mr. Forester in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s 
amusing comedy Zhe Colonel, on its original production at the old Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham-court-road. From that time until quite 
recently he was seldom out of a London engagement. During the past 
year or two his services were in less demand, and in the spring of the 
present year he accepted Mrs. Bernard Beere’s offer to accompany her on 
tour as leading man. Mr. Herbert was, with his wife, on a holiday trip 
to Norfolk when he was struck down by his fatal malady. He was 
immediately conveyed to Norwich in the hope that an operation might 
lead to his recovery. Unfortunately, the shock to his system proved too 
great, and a few days later he sank under it. As anactor, Mr. Herbert 
never quite reached the first rank, but his work was always distinguished 
by thoughtfulness, care, and a nice regard for detail. 


Miss Grace HunrtLEy, famous in both pantomime and burlesque, but 
better known in the country than in London, died last month. 


WueEN Mr. Walker’s play, Mary Pennington, Spinster, was produced in 
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the early summer, we remarked that the real success of the afternoon fell 
to Miss Mary Jerrold and Mr. Sydney Brough, as a pair of young lovers; 
and added that no brighter, pleasanter, or more inspiriting performance 
could in either case be desired. Miss Jerrold, who is a grand-niece of Douglas 
Jerr old, has now followed up this promising début—it was absolutely her 
first appearance—by undertaking a long tour in America with Miss 
Cayvan’s company. She bids fair to be a welcome addition to the ranks of 
our younger comedy actresses. 


Ir was rather curious that just after Mr. James Mortimer’s piece My 
Artful Valet (originally Gloriana) was revived by Mr. Welch at Terry’s 
Theatre, the original farce upon which it was founded—Ze Truc d Arthur 
—was put on again at the Théatre Cluny. Mr. Welch’s short but success- 
ful experience as a manager should encourage him to try again. 


THE Salvation Army have lately been treated to official definitions of the 
attitude which their leaders adopt towards various forms of amusements. 
This is the view faithful soldiers are expected to hold with regard to the 
theatre.—“‘ We never have been by any means opposed to the ‘ dramatic 
element’ in saving and blessing the people. There is much in it that we may 
yet incorporate in our method of instructing people in the ways and wages 
of sin, and in leading them to God. The theatre is consecrated to meet 
the tastes and cravings of the people for entertainment, pleasure, and 
sensation. The people’s fancies—not the people’s present and eternal 
needs—decide the aim and character of the play. On the other hand, 
our theatre, if we may use the term without being misrepresented, is 
dedicated to represent what is actually true, and to lead people on the 
spot to renounce the pleasures of the world and to live for the highest and 
noblest end of man—the service of God and the deliverance of the world 
from the dominion of sin.” This deliverance is rather ambiguous, but we 
gather from it that the theatre is not absolutely condemned. 


RicHMonD, so closely associated with the memory of Edmund Kean, is 
to have a new theatre. Among the directors are Mr. Charles Cartwright, 
Mr. Lewis Waller, and Mr. Fred Horner, who propose to call it the New 
Lyceum, and lately obtained Sir Henry Irving’s consent to open it. In 
this matter, however, a slight difficulty has arisen. Sir Henry Irving 
writes :—‘ I have been much astonished to see printed at the head of the 
prospectus of a new company, ‘The Lyceum Theatre, Richmond, Surrey 
(Limited), a letter from me written in answer to a request that I should 
open a new theatre. This letter has been published without my know- 
ledge or consent, and I very much regret that it has been used in such a 
way. I shall be glad to have it made known that I have nothing whatever 
to do with the new company, or with the promotion of it, as I am told that 
the prominence given to my name in the prospectus, both as regards type 
and position, may lead investors to rely in some way upon me, especially 
as my letter, together with the name of the new theatre, ‘The Lyceum,’ 
may lead to the supposition that I am in some way associated with the 
enterprise. My knowledge is limited to the request to open the theatre.” 


OF course, special performances were given at the principal theatres in 
Paris during the visit of the Tsar and the Tsaritsa. Mme. Réjane appeared 
before them at Versailles in Zolotte, which seemed to afford the visitors 
infinite pleasure. 

REHEARSALS of LZ’ Evasion, by M. de Brieux, have begun at the Coméddie 
Francaise. 
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THE thousandth representation of La Dame aux Camélias has just been 
celebrated in Paris. It is a pity M. Dumas did not live to grace the 
occasion with his presence. 


M. CuareTiE’s devotion to the Comédie Frangaise, of which he has 
directed the affairs with such conspicuous ability, is too well known to 
need mention here. But an amusing tribute was paid to it the other day, 
during the time when the relations between the Maison de Moliére and 
M. Coquelin were under discussion. A distinguished politician who had 
taken some part in arranging the settlement was irritated by M. Claretie’s 
insistence upen the rights and duties of the institution he represents. 
“ Why,” he exclaimed, “ my good sir, you seem to think of nothing but the 
Théatre Francais.” “You could not,” retorted the director, highly 
pleased, “ you could not pay me a greater compliment.” 


M. Henri Carn, the author of Jacques Callot, the piece M. Coquelin has 
put on at the Porte St. Martin, is of course the distinguished painter 
whose pictures are so carefully looked for each year in the Salon. He has 
a fancy for writing plays in his spare time, and is known as the author of 
several comic opera libretti. Amongst others he wrote the “book” of 
La Navarraise, which has been given at Covent Garden. Jacques Callot 
was put together by a little band of artists, and finally reduced to shape 
by the practised hand of M. Cain. Little was expected to come of it, 
however, and surprise was great when, soon after it had been left at the 
Porte St. Martin, word came that is was underlined for immediate 
production. It is M. Coquelin’s intention to play in this piece amongst 
others when he comes to London next year. 


M. Mounet-Sutty has re-appeared at the Comédie-Frangaise in Ruy 
Blas, with Mile. Bartet as the Queen. 


THE committee of the Comédie-Frangaise have accepted two short pieces 
by M. Edouard Pailleron, Mieux Vaut Douceur and Et Violence. Mme. 
Reichenberg wiil appear in the first. 


RICHELIEU is likely to make another appearance on the stage before long. 
At any rate,a revival of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, with M. le Bargy as the 
Cardinal, isin contemplation at the Théatre Fran¢ais. 


PaRIs was recently startled by an exposé of the salaries received by its 
best known players, past and present. In 1840 the annual payments were 
as follows :—Rachel, 66,000 fr.; Mars, 40,000 fr. ; Naudin, the tenor, 110,000 fr.; 
Cruvelli, 100,000 fr.; Rosita, 60,000 fr.; Fanny Elisler, 46,000 frs. ; and 
Taglioni, 36,000. Ten years ago things had so far improved that Lassalle 
received 11,000 fr. a month ; Jean de Reszke, 6,000 fr. ; Edouard de Reszke, 
5,000 fr. ; and Richard, 5,000 fr. At the same time the Opéra paid the 
following yearly stipends: Melchissédec, 48,0C0 fr. ; Escalais, 45,000 fr. ; 
Plancon, 24,000 fr. ; Dufrane, 36,000 fr. ; Rosita Mauri, 40,000 fr. ; and Bosman 
and Adini, 30,000 fr. each. The Opéra Comique paid Maurel 8,000 fr. a 
month, a decade back, while the Comédie Francaise allowed to Got, 
Delaunay, and Febvre, 65,000 fr. a year each, Mounet-Sully, 58,000 fr. ; 
Madeleine Brohan, 60,000 fr. ; and Reichenberg, 50,000 fr. The present 
sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise receive a yearly salary of 12,000 fr., a 
share of profits reaching 20,000 fr., extra pay whenever they act, and some 
sort of a provision from the Fine Arts Department. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s present salary is 1,500 fr. a performance, Réjane’s 800 fr., 
Jeanne Granier 600 fr., and Jane Hading 400 fr. 
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Tue French version of Lady Windermere’s Fan, entitled La Passante 


was produced in Paris at the end of last month, too late for notice in our 
present number. 


Sienor Mascaent is prolific and industrious. During the last year he 
has composed two operas, Zanetto and La Giapponese. He is now at work 
on a third, the libretto being founded upon Herr Hauptmann’s Die Weber. 
It would appear that he takes pride in what may prove a fatal facility of 
production. Not long ago he directed a performance in Berlin of one of 
his works. The orchestra hurried its tempi, and he lost his temper. 


“Body of Bacchus,” he cried, “do you think that I wish you all to play as 
fast as I compose ?” 


OnE of our Italian correspondents writes to us on the subject of a 
reference in our last issue to Gustavo Salvini, a son of the eminent 
tragedian. “ He inherits his father’s beautiful voice, and, as you noticed, 
played at Naples two of his father’s most famous réles. But he is as good 
in comedy as in tragedy. In one month I saw him in seventeen different 


characters, the last being Mephistopheles. He was to have been in Milan 
this month, but is on his way to Bucharest.” 


WE have to announce the death of Herr Hugo Ranzenberg, of the 
Raimund Theatre, Vienna, which occurred in the Rudolphinerhauss, 
Débling, on September 21. He had suffered from gastric catarrh, and in 
consequence of his indisposition, the first performance of Dérmann’s Sein 
Sohn was postponed until September 24. He appeared to get better, and 
resumed his work on the stage on September 18, when he appeared as 
Dr. Miiller in Léon’s Gebildete Menschen. During the performance he was 
so weak that he could only go through with his part by the greatest 
effort, and between the second and third acts he was obliged to have an 
injection of morphine in order to enable him to see the play through. He 
never got better after that evening. Ranzenberg was born in Pressburg, 


and was about forty yearsof age. He was oneof the most talented actors of 
the Raimund Theatre. 


THaT music has charms to soothe the savage breast has again been 
shown, this time at Lisbon. According to the Amphion, a burglar recently 
found his way into a room occupied by a clever pianist at an hotel in that 
city. Roused from his sleep, the latter sprang out of bed, seized a revolver, 
and demanded of the intruder what he wanted. “I only want,” the 
burglar gasped, “to hear you play something from J/ Trovatore or a 
Beethoven sonata!” Flattery is usually soothing ; he was allowed to go 
away. 

Miss Apa ReEHAN has returned to America, and will appear as Beatrice 


in Much Ado About Nothing at Daly’s Theatre, New York, as soon as the 
run of The Geisha is over. 


Tue Mapleson operatic season in New York was to begin on October 26 


with Aida. The repertory includes Andrea Chenier, Lohengrin, The Flying 
Dutchman, Fidelio, and Manon. 


Mr. James LEwis, whose death we regretfully announced last month, 
was a stock actor by choice. Many a manager wished to make him a star, 
but he always declined such offers with a dubious shake of the head. He 
could not be induced to leave Mr. Daly’s company, being content to draw 
a good salary asa Daly favourite. His wonderfullydry humour will long be 
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missed, both in England andin America. Mr. J. E. Dodson is another Lewis, 
although, as the Spirit of the Times points out, with a more artistic method. 


Ovr Puritan forefathers used to hold that actors were one of the worst 
classes of the community. As far as evidence shows, they have always 
been one of the best. In America it is the same, as a correspondent in the 
New York Mirror helps to show. Last year he began to keep comparative 
accounts of the arrests of players and preachers as reported in the daily 
papers. He found that within the space of six months six actors and six- 
teen preachers had got into trouble. The causes of the arrests are thus 
set forth : Actors—drunk and disorderly, 1 ; larceny, 3 ; blackmail, 1 ; mur- 
derous assault, 1. Preachers—assaults of various kinds, 6; bribery, 1; 
embezzlement, 1; drunk and disorderly, 1; adultery, 1; sending obscene 
letters, 1; conspiracy to defraud, 2; false registration, 1; larceny, 1; 
forgery, 1. Of course, as the Mirror is charitable enough to point out 
preachers, like other men, are not infallible. 


Mr. Henry E. Apsey, the well-known American theatrical manager, 
died on October 17 from nervous exhaustion, partly due, it is supposed, to 
the mortification he felt at the charges brought against him by his wife 
in the action for divorce she recently instituted. He had been connected 
with the stage from early life, and many tours by distinguished European 
artists, including Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. 
Hare, had been under his superintendence. Last summer he got into 
tinancial dfficulties, but arrangements were soon made for continuing his 
business in conjunction with his partners, Mr. Schoeffel and Mr. Grau. 


Miss OiGa NETHERSOLE, who is just beginning another American tour, 
will not, it is stated, ever play again in the version of Carmen which she 
had written for her, and in which she appeared with small success at the 
Gaiety Theatre last summer. [If it is true, as American papers say, that 
Miss Nethersole considers the British public “highly inartistic and unappre- 
ciative,” it seems a pity that so clever an actress should have so misread 
the lesson she had to learn over this unfortunate play. She will probably 
produce in Boston Mr. Esmond’s My Lady Virtue. As we announced long 


ago, she has also acquired the rightsof When Greek meets Greek, Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s drama. 


Les Deux Gosses has been successfully produced by Mr. Charles Frohman 
at the Boston Museum. 


GerorGE Extot’s Romola has at last been dramatised. Mr. Elwyn A. 
Barron is the author of the adaptation, which was first produced at 
Milwaukee last month by Mr. Robert Taber, who himself undertook the 
part of Tito Milema. Miss Julia Marlowe-Taber appeared as Romola, and 
two well-known actors, Mr. Bassett Roe and Mr. G. W. Anson, played 
respectively Bardo Bardi and Calvo Baldassore. 


Mr. J. M. Barriz, who is now in America, will, it is stated, super- 
intend there the production of the much-talked-of dramatic version of 
T he Little Minister. 


Mr. Austin BRERETON has returned from New York to London. 
Tue plea put forward in the Musical Age for the encouragement of 
music in America, as interpreted by native musicians, continues to arouse 


much discussion in the papers there. After all, the question at issue is 
simply one of demand and supply. If America could produce a Patti or a 
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Jean de Reszke, the presumption is that Patti or Jean de Reszke would 
not command such high salaries as they havedone on the other side of the 
Atlantic. “America for Americans” by all means if she wishes it; mean- 
while, however, she may learn a little from Europe in the way of singing, 
and may gratify a wholesome catholicity of taste. On the warmth of the 
welcome extended to American artists on this side of the world it would be 
quite superfluous to dwell. 


One of the worst abuses that have crept into inferior American 
journalism is being sternly exposed in New York by the Dramatie Mirror, 
the Spirit of the Times, and other papers alive to the dignity of a great 
profession. Not afew newspapers pay their critics by commission upon 
theatrical advertisements ; some theatres employ critics as press agents. 
One writer, we are assured, submits his “ criticisms” upon the productions 
of a certain management for its approval before publication. “In all these 
circumstances,” the Mirror asks, “is it strange that dramatic criticism in 
New York is looked at askance by the profession and ridiculed by the 
playgoing public?” 


THE poor quality of the “musical play” is not only complained of in 
this country. The Musical Record of Boston, writing on this subject in a 
recent number, says :—“ It is melancholy that comic opera in general in this 
country has degenerated into a form of entertainment scarcely on an 
intellectual par with old-fashioned burlesque. This is partly the fault of 
the actors{entrusted with the humorous réles, and partly the fault of the 
public which encourages these comedians in any excess of horseplay or 
buffoonery. One cannot easily foresee the drifts and eddies of public taste 
but it is not altogether improbable that at no very distant day there will 
be a reaction in favour of comic opera interpreted by artists of discretion 
and refinement.” We hope this Bostonian forecast will prove correct in 
America, and equally do we hope that before long we may see a return to 
the better traditions of the light operatic stage in England. 








